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story of a test pilot 


Opportunities--Part II: 


Flight Jobs 
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Accurate accounting, financial integrity and low maintenance 
costs are three essentials of sound fixed-base operations. That’s 
why many operators depend on RPM Aviation Oil to increase 
time between engine overhauls. For example the detergent in 
“RPM” cuts down engine upkeep costs by keeping pistons, ring 


grooves and crankcases cleaner and rings free. 


To prevent failure of vital parts, you need lubricants specially 


designed for flying conditions. That’s why you’re safe with “RPM” 
flight-tailored lubricants. Every one—from fine instrument oil to 
rugged wheel bearing lubricant—designed for aviation. And to 
make sure the right lubricant gets on the right spot, all Standard 
Airport Dealers follow Standard of California factory-approved 
charts covering every lubrication point on your plane. 


An easy way for you to keep accurate flying time and operating 
data for your permanent logs is to use the pocket-fitting record 
book which your Standard Airport Dealer has for you free of 
charge. This handy booklet provides space for expense records 
where you can watch the low fuel cost figures you get with 
Chevron Aviation Gasoline. For “Chevron” gives you extra 


power, extra thrust, extra range. 


Chevron National Credit Cards Available AVIATION 


For private flyers, good at airports throughout the United GASOLINE 
States, Canada and Alaska. If you reside in the West, write 
Standard of California, 225 Bush Street, Room 1618, San 
Francisco 20, California or ask the Standard Airport Dealer 
at your field for an application blank. 
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HOW TO AVOID 
STICKING VALVES AND 
ENGINE HEATING! 


Report from 


SOUTHWESTERN SKYWAYS, INC. 


Complete Aviation Service 
RAGLE AIR PARK SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 


“Prior to using Wynn's Friction 
Proofing Oil in our equipment, we 
had been experiencing a great deal 
of trouble with valves and rings 
Sticking - also engine heating. 


“On many of our planes we had to 
change rings in less than 200 hrs. 
WFPO has definitely cleared this 
up. We have one Aeronca Champion 
trainer with over 1000 hrs. total 
time and the engine has never 
been repaired. 


"By using WFPO in an engine that 

has started to go, we can get sev- 
eral hundred extra hours on the 

plane. Oil is changed faithfully 
every 20 hours and we add all but 
3 ounces of a pint of WFPO, which 
we pour into the gas. Whenever we 
add motor oil, we add WFPO in that 
proportion. We would not think of 
putting a new plane on the line 

without starting it out on WFPO." 


SIGNED 7-1-47 Cac ye) Ettinger 


WYNN’S FRICTION PROOFING OIL 
seals bearings, gears and all lubricated 
parts with a tough film of heat-and-fric- 
tion resistant lubricant that... . 


DEFIES WEAR 


REDUCES FRICTION ¢@ INCREASES H.P. 


Ask your dealer ov write 


SU y d 
7 for information today! 
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LABORATORY PERFECTED 
y FIELD PROVEN — GUARANTEED 


WYNN OlL COMPANY ¢ SAN GABRIEL, CALIF. 
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re 

successful a : 
on AVIATION -- 


learn to be a | 
MASTER INSTRUMENT 


TECHNICIAN! 


Modern Flight 
depends on 


INSTRUMENTS. 
LX SPY 
Insiruments depend on 


TRAINED TECHNICIANS 
fo service and maintain them 


At AMERICAN SCHOOLS of 
AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


you work with your hands and your brain, 
you take apart and reassemble delicate 
instruments. You learn what “makes them 
tick.” Practical, intensive training under 
careful supervision of highly qualified 
instructors. 


A.S.A.I. training includes line mainte- 
ance, servicing, repairing, testing instru- 
ments in Mechanical, Pressure, Gyroscopic 
and Electrical Groups. This training valu- | 
able in many industrial instrument fields. 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS—NON-VETERANS 
APPROVED BY 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


CALA. a te REPAIR STATION LICENSE 1028 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


American Schools of Aircraft Instruments l 
5145 W. San Fernando Rd,, Dept. S-18 
Los Angeles 26, California | 


Please send FREE BOOKLET describing Aircraft Instrument Field, 


Veteran 
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Ah YOUR VIEWS 


Sportsman’s Plane 


Gentlemen: 

My Stinson Voyager is truly a sportsman’s air- 
plane and I use it as such. Several times I have 
flown from Phoenix, Arizona, to Emory’s Land- 
ing just below Boulder Dam, caught my limit of 
rainbow trout and then flown home again in 
time for an early dinner. 

Whether you go fishing or use your plane in 
direct relation to your business, or both, as I do, 
the personal airplane is still the most practical 
means of transportation. A working man really 
needs a plane more than a man with plenty of 
time and money to enjoy himself. 

Too many plane owners get tired of jus’ riding 
around the home airport. As a result they lose 
interest and never get any good out of flying. I 
believe your magazine could help this situation 
by showing ‘‘would-be flyers’? a few places to go 
and things to do. Let’s have more stories of 
actual personal-plane trips, thereby encouraging 
others to make trips too. 

H. JACK DENTON 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Congratulations, Mr. Denton, for really getting 


| the use out of your plane that the manufacturer 


intended. We like your trip story idea and will do 
all we can in that direction. Maybe we can get 
our readers to write us about the trips they make 
in their personal planes ... and maybe we can 
get them to send us photographs to illustrate 
those trips, too. How ’bout it, Readers ?—Ep. 


Airport Data 
Gentlemen: 

I am interested in obtaining a complete cover- 
age of the 48 states and Canada for airport list- 
ings. Where can I write for such a directory or 
listing ? 

H. SEDWICK 


There are two Directories that we know of that 
list airports in the U.S. One is published by The 
Haire Publishing Company, 1170 Broadway, New 
York, and the other, published by Decker Air 
Service (both are good). This Decker Air Serv- 
ice one consists of five books. That company is 
located in Fairfield, Conn. We haven’t been able 
to trace any similar publications for Canada, but 
have been told there is one. Might we suggest 
that you write the Dept. of Travel and Publicity, 
Parliament Bldg., Toronto, Ontario. We feel sure 
they can supply you with that information.—Ep. 


Civil Air Patrol 


Gentlemen: 

Can you tell me if the Civil Air Patrol is still 
in existence, and if so where I can write to get 
information about joining? 

ROBT. STAUFFER 


Emmans, Pa. 


The Civil Air Patrol is very much in ewistence. 
Write to the Pennsylvania Wing of the CAP at 
501-1414 South Penn Sq., Philadelphia 2, Penn- 
sylvania.—Eb. 


Plane Info 
Gentlemen : 

I intend to start flying soon and I have been 
thinking of buying an open-cockpit PT-17. Can 
you give me the specifications of that ship? And 
do you think it would be better to train on a 
smaller ship such as a Cub or an Aeronca? 


LuWAYNE SWANSON 
Quimby, Iowa 


The PT-17 was built as a primary trainer by 
Stearman during 1940, 41, 42, and by Boeing dur- 
ing the war. It carries pilot and passenger, has 
gross weight of 2700 lbs., is powered by 220-hp 
Continental engine or a 225 Jacobs. It has top 
speed of 124 mph. As far as economy of training 
is concerned, it would be much cheaper getting 
basic flight instruction in the lower horsepowered 
Cub or Aeronca Champion. After you get your 
license, you'll be better prepared to decide the 
question of which airplane to purchase.—Eb. 


Gentlemen: 

Your August issue contained a story about the 
Skooter. As this ship seems to have the essentials 
of what I’d call a perfect airplane, I am wonder- 
ing if you have any information as to when it 
will be available for sale and to whom I should 
write for a demonstration. 


R. SWIFT 
Middlebury, Conn. 


The formal announcement of this airplane, the 
Thorp Sky Skooter, was made in February, 1947. 
I believe if you write Thorp Aircraft Company, 
8000 Woodley Avenue, Van Nuys, California, you 
can get information regarding demonstration 
ride and “on the market” dates.—Ep. 


Gentlemen : 

I was in a glider outfit in the Army and have 
always wanted to own a glider. Where can I get 
information on the Prue 160 you pictured in the 
November issue? 


R. E. NESS 
Galion, Ohio 


For further info on the Prue 160, we suggest 
you write the pilot who flew the glider, Harold 
Huber, Pacoima, California.—Ep. 


e 
Teh-Tch-Tch 


Gentlemen: 

Being an ex-Army throttle jockey, A-26 that 
is, I wonder if there isn’t something wrong with 
the caption under that A-26 picture on page 40 
of the November issue. 


L. G. ANDERSON 
Asheville, N.C. 


Guess November just wasn’t our month. You 
are right, Mr. Anderson. The caption should have 
stated that it was Lockheed Aircraft Service, 
Inc., doing the conversion work on the Douglas 

«. repeat... Douglas... A-26.—Eb. 
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next 10 years there 
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THE AIR AGE 
OF TOMORROW 
IS HERE... TODAY... NOW! 


Where do you fit in? 


YOUR FUTURE 
IN AVIATION 


Edited by 


J. FRED HENRY 


Editor of SKYWAYS 


Te romantic dream of yesterday is 
today a cold, hard fact. The Air Age of 
Tomorrow is here. Now is the time to get 
in on the ground floor of one of the world's 
biggest industries—aviation. Choose your 
career now — and prepare yourself for it. 
WHAT CAN YOU DO? WHAT WILL BE 
YOUR PLACE IN THE INDUSTRY? 
WHERE DO YOU FIT IN? WHERE ARE 
THE JOBS AND HOW CAN YOU FIND 
ONE? 


To answer these questions the smart 
way, it's facts, not romance that you need, 


YOUR FUTURE IN AVIATION gives 
you these facts. Here is the road map to 
your future, charted by experts who know 
the score. Lawrence Bell, President of Bell 
Aircraft; A. E. Raymond, Vice-President in 
Charge of Engineering at Douglas; Ernest 
Breech, President of Bendix; C. |. Egtvedt, 
President of Boeing; 300 top-flight leaders 
in the aviation industry have cooperated 
with J. Fred Henry, Editor of Skyways, in 
compiling this book... FOR YOU. 


These men blueprint YOUR PROS- 
PECTS in the expanding fields of mili- 


tary aviation, commercial transport, 
and private flying. They show you 
WHERE THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE, 
in an industry many times larger 
than the automobile industry, and 
tell you how you can measure your 
talents for them. 


YOUR FUTURE IN AVIATION goes 
down the line. Nothing is left out. 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR, RADIO 
AND COMMUNICATIONS, AIR TRAF- 
FIC CONTROL, PASSENGER TRAF- 
FIC, AIR CARGO, METEOROLOGY, 
NAVIGATION, AIRPORT OPERATION 
AND SERVICE, AIRPLANE ACCES- 
SORIES are but a few of the fields 
covered, 


Whether you're a G. I. Joe with a new 
discharge buttton, an ambitious guy look- 
ing for a better job, or a fellow just out 
of school, YOUR FUTURE IN AVIATION 
has been custom-written to meet your 
needs. No book has ever before offered 
such a gold mine of facts to anyone in- 
terested in aviation. This remarkable book 


is a MUST FOR THE AIR-MINDED. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


SKYWAYS 
fi 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


& Please send me copies of YOUR 
FUTURE IN AVIATION by J. Fred Henry. 
| 1 | enclose $2.10 
$3.00 It is understood that I may return the book for full 
| refund within 7 days if it fails to satisfy me. 
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INCREASE YOUR EARNING POWER! 


Get Your 
INSTRUMENT and AIRLINE 
TRANSPORT RATING HZocce/ 


Train at AMERICAN FLYERS—the world's largest In- 
strument and Airline Transport School — and insure 
YOUR future in aviation. American Flyers has trained 
more pilots for the Airlines than any other school in 
the country—MORE THAN ALL OTHER SCHOOLS 
COMBINED! 


lf you want the most modern and efficient flight in- 
struction—whether you are a veteran or civilian pilot 
—write to us for our free booklet outlining the courses 
we have to offer. 


VETERANS -- Your certificate of eligibility 


from the Veterans Administration is all you need to 
enroll at government expense for any of our courses 


under the G.I. Bill of Rights! 
“A 


Courses start at any time—no waiting! 


Noe ey - 
MA) u > 


MEACHAM FIELD FORT WORTH 6, TEXAS. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Please send me FREE Booklet S-! and date on 
(1 INSTRUMENT 
CD AIRLINE TRANSPORT 
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Original B-15 Model 
FLIGHT JACKETS! 


Army Air Forces insigne and Pencil Pockets 
on Left Sleeve. Genuine Mouton Collar 
4 Pockets: 2 inside, 2 outside. Wool knit 
cuffs and waist band. 


Available all sizes: $14.95 
Type A-2 

FLIGHT JACKETS! 

Horsehide $1 7.25 
Capeskin $14.95 


Available all sizes 


Leather Sheepskin-lined 
FLYING TROUSERS 


All sizes: $5.00 
AIR CORPS SWEATERS 
(Mechanic's) 

ea ee ae $2.95 
Sleeveless $2.25 


ALL MERCHANDISE ABSOLUTELY NEW. 


Send remittance with order; 
all items shipped prepaid. 


Regular dealer discounts . . . inquiries 
invited. 
LEE SPECIALTIES CO. 
Dept. G 
3516 North Central Ave. 
Chicago 34, Illinois 


Aere Oddities 


False Alarm. Soon after taking off from 
airport, Student Pilot Johnson heard 
terrible clatter that suggested his Lus- 
combe was falling apart. Made quick 
landing, taxied to mechanic, turned 
bright red when mechanic indicated 
extra seat belt hanging out the door 
and banging against metal fuselage. 


(H. D. Billings, Springfield, Mo.) 


Ho Hum. To relieve monotony of prac- 
tice maneuvers in AT-6, local flight in- 
structor who also is AF Reserve pilot 
flies his AT-6 in formation with stu- 
dents in Aeroncas. Flaps down, AT-6 
idles along with Aeroncas at cruising. 


(O. Boyea, Indian Orchard, Mass.) 


Fat, Dumb and Happy. Frantic Navy 
tower operator repeatedly called pilot 
landing an F4U to warn him he was 
coming in wheels up. When angry 
tower operator accosted pilot for his 
belly landing, pilot replied he had not 
been able to hear tower because warn- 
ing horn was making so much noise. 


(H. Searls, Warrington, Fla.) 


Catch Up. When carnival operator 
Dorland stopped at next point of en: 
gagement, he found six newborn kit- 
tens but no mother cat in one of his 
trucks. Because kittens were in need of 
nourishment, Dorland got sportsman- 
pilot Oberle to fly back to see if mama 
cat had been left behind. She had been, 
but in few hours time, via personal 
plane, there was joyous kitty reunion 
and refreshments served immediately. 


(L. J. Burke, Harvey, N. Dak.) 


Not For Rent. Pilot Dick Berlow landed 
his Aeronca Champion at Ocean City 
Airport, New Jersey, taxied to the line, 
then stepped out of plane to discuss 
insurance with airport operator. Upon 
returning to ship 15 minutes later, Ber- 
low found new chief pilot had rented 
plane to an eager student. Another 
plane had to be dispatched to chase 
the student down. (B. H. Lowy, N. J.) 


Going Home. Pilot Nieminen, flying 
over hometown in Finland, had his 
plane’s engine conk out. Not wanting 
to land in street and possibly injure 
pedestrians, Nieminen came in on roof- 
top. When he was pulled from wreck- 
age by homeowner, he discovered he 
had landed on roof of his own home. 


(E. Bohm, Turku, Finland) 


Oops! Former Army pilot and now a 
policeman was given a ticket for reck- 
less flying. The house he’d decided to 
buzz was that of a regional adminis- 


trator of the CAA. (J. C. Stegemeier, 
Berkeley, California) 


Quiet Birdman: On a night glider- 
training mission, the tow rope on one 
of the gliders broke right after take-off. 
With landing field too far away to be 
reached, the glider pilot set his craft 
down within a well-lighted rectangle 
adjoining Fort Bragg, calmly stepped 
out of glider, walked to nearest guard 
station and reported “mishap” to sur- 
prised guard. Glider pilot had landed 
ship inside prison compound without 
anyone having seen or heard him. 


(W. A. Dixon, Wilmington, Del.) 


Robin's Return. A pilot was on a pleas- 
ure jaunt in his OX-5 Robin when the 
ship lost its prop. Fortunately the pilot 
was able to land the plane in a pasture. 
As he and his passenger stood beside 
the disabled Robin, a farmer drove up, 
gave him the lost prop. It had fallen 
in farmer’s field. (D. Gilbert, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma) 


Att'n Readers: 


If you. have any news-note oddities 
pertaining to aviation, send them to 
SKYWAYS, Box 17, 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. Five dollars 
will be paid the sender of each 
“oddity” printed. Contributions cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by 
stamped addressed envelope. The de- 
cision of the editors is final. 
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his complete aviation annual is one of 
the best souvenirs of the war—packed with 
more than 400 photographs of military air- 
planes including full chapters on all the bel- 
ligerent air forces with complete data on every 


plane pictured. Beautifully bound in cloth. 


Original Edition 

This is not a reprint. It is the original edi- 
tion of which more than 25,000 copies have 
been sold at $4.75. It is now offered while the 


supply lasts at the special price of $1.00. 


JANUARY 1948 


The supply is limited so get your order in 
today — clip the coupon now and make sure 


of owning one of these beautiful war souvenirs. 
Only a Few Hundred Left! 


PRS 


HENRY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me copies of the 
Air News Year Book, current edition. | enclose 
plus 25¢ to cover costs of packing and 
postage. (35¢ in Canada). Sorry No C. O. D.’s 
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FEDERAL 


ALL-METAL 


Shis 


@ Reach new places you could 
never reach before. Enjoy the 
perfect flying hours of winter 
weather. Fly to fish—fly to 
hunt—fly to ski meets—-in 
perfect safety, because every 
field or lake is a landing field. 
Fly all winter with Federal 
tested and approved all-metal 
Skis! 

Manufactured 
Since 1925. 


» Every Field 
A Landing Field 


FEDERAL 


AIRCRAFT WORKS 


MINNEAPOLIS 12, MINN. U. S. A. 


See YOUR FEDERAL SKI DISTRIBUTOR or Write 
for Free Literature on Skis to Federal Aircraft Works, 
Dept. S$, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Later Than You Think! 


AN EDITORIAL 


session, 80th Congress, due to convene 

immediately after New Year’s, at which 
time the report of the President’s Air Policy 
Commission will be presented, the whole 
picture of our needs for strength in the air 
are due for serious attention. The great ma- 
jority of the members who have visited the 
trouble sections of the world have returned 
with a clearer understanding of the dangers 
of the world ‘situation and it is to be ex- 
pected that they will view our national de- 
fense, as well as our contributions to relief 
and the Marshall Plan, far more realistically 
than previously has been the case. 

Because of Presidential restrictions, noth- 
ing can be released in advance of the pro- 
posed appropriation requests by either the 
Air Forces or the Navy Air Arm. Every in- 
dication, however, points to the fact that 
such requests will, of necessity, be larger 
for the fiscal year 1948-49 than they were 
for the present year. Both the Department 
of the Navy and the new Department of the 
Air Force will be in a better position to 
make out a case for their requirements. 

During these days of what is being called 
the “Cold War,” many citizens still seem to 
feel that open discussidn of Russia’s aggres- 
sive tactics only increases the peril of an- 
other shooting war. They are honestly con- 
cerned in their belief that “a soft answer 
turneth away wrath,” forgetting the soft an- 
swers of the late °30’s, which led to the 
triumphant progress of the Axis across the 
face of Europe and Asia. 

Recently, this magazine has had definite 
information that our best expert opinion in 
the Far East puts the advent of potential 
hostilities at anywhere from 13 to 24 months 
from now—not 10 years! Within that time, 
Russia may see fit to change its aggressive 
formula but there is nothing in either the 
Soviet philosophy or in the obvious pattern 
of events to encourage such hopes. As a mat- 
ter of the strictest common sense, there is 
nothing left for the United States to do 
but to build its air arm to a strength that 
will make any aggressor think twice before 
considering an actual attack. Both the Air 
Force and the Navy are keenly aware of 
these facts. 

Navy had better luck with its last appro- 
priations than Army did in the field of air- 
craft allocation. The Department of the Air 
Force, cut from its original 70 Group plan 
to a 55 Group plan which it is now busy 
implementing, is ready to go to the Hill and 
show cause why the 70 Groups are the small- 
est initial striking force that could carry 
us through the beginning period of a new 
war. This 70 Group Force would be able 
to hold what we now have in the Pacific, 
defend the United States and meet the 
enemy in whichever part of the world be- 
came the zone of combat while mobiliza- 
tion of our full resources was proceeding. 

The 70 Grouos would be regular Air 
Force units, and would be supplemented by 
38 Air Reserve and 27 Air National Guard 


We the second half of the regular 


Units. Congress has authorized 401,000 off- 
cers and men as the total strength of the 
regular Air Force but this entails having the 
Department of the Army furnish a great deal 
of the ground services. 

Another new move which AF will make, 
as part of its long-range plan, is to request 
Congress to provide funds for support of 
further development of the Aviation Career 
Plan for enlisted personnel. Under this new 
Bill, men of special abilities will not only 
be allowed a choice of the section of the 
service in which they wish to work but can 
receive continuous training for advancement. 
Those who qualify can go to Officers Candi- 
date Schools. Those who wish to remain as 
non-commissioned officers will have the op- 
portunity to work up to two new grades— 
Senior and Chief Airman, which will be the 
top bracket and will pay as much as the 
salary now paid a Major. 

The Aviation Cadet Program is being di- 
rected along the lines of developing the top- 
notch, elite corps with the finest training 
in the world. AF has always worked to get 
the finest young men available in the coun- 
try for its flyers. With the change-over to jet 
planes, the increase in technical knowledge 
necessary for the fantastic speeds and alti- 
tudes contemplated, the demands in both 
mental and physical perfection of our pilots 
will be enormous. Two other points are im- 
portant to note in the constitution of the 
70 Group Force—that it is predicated on 
support from the pipeline of a Universal 
Military Training Program and from a 
healthy aircraft industry in being. Neither 
exists at the present time. UMT will again 
come up for decision by Congress this year, 
with the indications more favorable for its 
passage than in 1947. The recommendations 
of both the President’s Air Policy Commis- 
sion and the Joint Congressional Committee 
to investigate air policy must be in favor of 
saving the major aircraft companies—now in 
a most precarious position. You can have the 
finest pilots in the world, but if you don’t 
have the finest planes for them to fly, you 
might as well send them home before the 
shooting starts. Under present appropriations, 
the AF can only order enough planes to 
keep the industry barely alive. 

During testimony before the President’s 
Commission, C. C. Moseley, President and 
Chairman of the Board of Cal Aero Tech- 
nical Institute, offered the suggestion that 
AF overhaul be transferred to civilian com- 
panies equipped to do it. He stated that such 
companies could do the job efficiently for 
about a third of the cost and leave the 
service free to concentrate its appropriation 
for operational work. In his words, to “. . . 
give the AF the greatest possible striking 
force for the smallest number of dollars is 
the crux of the Nat’l Defense problem.” 

These are the things, which as citizens, 
we should see that our Congressmen con- 
sider and act upon as rapidly as possible. 
Once again: It is later than you think! 


—J. FRED HENRY. 
SKYWAYS 


Since 1929 Cal-Aero Technical Institute training has 
been dedicated to the advancement of ambitious young 
men for careers in Aviation. Specializing in Aeronau- 
tical Engineering and Master Aviation mechanics, it 
can provide you with a foundation for a profitable 
occupation and secure future. The subjects you study 
are the very things you do on the job, and are approved 
by the Aviation Industry, the very men who employ 
you and know today’s requirements. FS 
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training gets results and always pays. 
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MAXIMUM TRAINING » 
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CAL "A € R® Career Training will add dollars to your 


check all the rest of your life! This leadership training is comp 
thorough and highly concentrated. The courses are C.A.A. approved 
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d details, but 
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tion are no longer a 
problem here. 
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FOR 
VETERANS 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL, GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
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Where 


Last month SKYWAYS gave the nod to 
those flyers planning air trips South. The 
airports listed were those along the West and 
East coasts of Florida. This month, with an 
eye to those same Southward-winging flyers, 
we are offering a list of airports in Tennes- 
see, Georgia, North and South Carolina and 
Virginia . . . airports that could be RON’s 
for pilots flying South to enjoy wirter vaca- 
tions in the Peninsula State. 


TENNESSEE 


Outlaw Airport—Clarksville. (C1. 
550 feet. Sod runways, 
NW/SE. Rotating beacon, boundary lights 
and markers, circle and name on hangar. 
Wind sleeve, flood lights. Repair, 80 Octane 
fuel Overnight accommodations in town 7 


miles NNW. (Nashville Chart) 


3) El. 
N/S, NE/SV, 


Berry Field—Nashville. (Cl. 5) El. 600 
feet. Asphalt runways, N/S, NE/SE, E/W. 
Rotating beacon, range, contact and approach 
lights. Tetrahedron in center of field. No tie- 
down fee. Repairs, 80, 91 Octane fuel. Radio 
receiver required. Meals at field all hours. 
Full facilities in Nashville 7 miles. Taxi or 
bus. (Nashville Chart) 


Cornelia Fort Airpark—Nashville. (Cl. 2) 
El. 420 feet. Sod runways, N/S, NE/SW. 
Traffic T at runway intersection, wind sleeve. 
Tie-down fee, $1 up. Repairs, 80, 91 Octane 
fuel. Sandwich bar at field. Overnight facili- 
ties in Nashville 4 miles NE. Taxi or bus to 
town. (Nashville Chart) 


Sky Harbor Airport—Murfreesboro. (Cl. 
3) El. 560 feet. Sod runways, NNE/SSW, 
NNWY/SSE. Boundary day markers, tetra- 
hedron, wind cone. Hangar, 80, 91 Octane 
fuel, repairs. No tie-down fee. Overnight 
facilities, cabins in town 7 miles NW. (Chat- 
tanooga Chart) 


Memphis Flying Service—Memphis. (Cl. 
1) El. 286 feet. Sod runways, N/S, NW/SE, 


(o Fly 


E/W, SW/NE. Wind 


sleeve on hangar. 
Right-hand traffic. Landing lights. Hangar, 
major repairs, 80, 91 Octane fuel. Tie-down 
fee, $1. Meals during day. Transportation 
furnished to bus to Memphis, 11 miles SE. 
(Chattanooga Chart) 


Abernathy Airport—Pulaski. (Cl. 2) El. 
650 feet. Sod runways, N/S, E/W, NW/SE. 
Boundary day markers, wind cone. Hangar, 
repairs, 80 Octane fuel. No tie-down charge. 
Meals, overnight facilities in town 3 miles 
SSW. Bus or taxi to town. (Chattanooga 
Chart) 


Chattanooga Airport—Chattanooga. (Cl. 
4) El. 670 feet. Concrete runways, NE/SW, 
NW/SE, N/S. Rotating beacon, boundary, 
range, runway and flood lights. Circle and 
name on field, wind sieeve on hangar, traffic - 
T. Radio not required. Hangars, repairs, 80, 
91 Octane fuel. Meals at field. Cabin near 
field. Full facilities in Chattanooga 8 miles 
via taxt or bus. (Chattanooga Chart) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Knollwood Airport — Southern Pines. 
(Cl. 4) El. 450 feet. Sod runways, NE/SW, 
NWY/SE. Rotating beacon, runway, flood and 
obstruction lights. Wind sleeve and traffic T. 
Landing lights by phoning ETA. No tie- 
down fee. Repairs, 80, 91 Octane fuel. Meals 
and bachelor quarters at field. Other facili- 
ties in town 6 miles NE. (Charlotte Chart) 


Raleigh Municipal Airport — Raleigh. 
(Cl. 2) El. 364 feet. Paved runways, NE/SW, 
E/W, NW/SE. Boundary, range, flood and 
obstruction lights. Name on field, traffic T 
No tie-down charge. Repairs, 80 and 91 
Octane fuel. Maps and aircraft accessories at 
field. Meals available. Other facilities in 
town 3 miles S. (Charlotte Chart) 


Wilmington Airpark — Wilmington. (CI. 
2) El. 20 feet. Sod runways, NW/SE, N/S, 
E/W. Wind sleeve on hangar. No tie-down 
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charge. Major repairs every day but Sunday, 
80 Octane fuel. No night facilities. Meals 
available at pilots’ clubroom on field. Other 
facilities in town. Field management will 
make reservations for visiting airmen at 
nearby resort lodges, hotels. (Norfolk Chart) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Florence Municipal Airport—Florence. 
(Cl. 5) El. 146 feet. Paved runways, NE/SV, 
N/S, E/W. Rotating beacon, flood and ob- 
struction lights. Lighted wind cone, T and 
tetrahedron. Control tower, weather. Major 
repairs, 80 and 91 Cctane fuel. (Charlotte 
Chart) 


Hawthorne Airport—Orangeburg. (Cl. 
4) El. 195 feet. Sod runways, NE/SW, 
NW/SE, E/W. Wind cone and T. No tie- 
down fee. Major repairs, 80 and 91 Octane 
fuel. Meals during day at field. Other facili- 
ties in town 7 miles. (Savannah Chart) 


Myrtle Beach Airport—Myrtle Beach. 
(Cl. 4) Runways, N/S, E/W. Flood lights. 
Tetrahedron. Control tower. Repairs, 80 Oc- 
tane fuel. (Savannah Chart) 


VIRGINIA 


Shannon Airport—Fredericksburg. (Cl. 
1) El. 50 feet. Sod runways, N/S, NW/SE, 
NE/SW. Wind cone on hangar. Overnight 
tie-down charge 50¢ and up. Repairs, 80 Oc- 
tane fuel. Meals at field during daylight. No 
night landing facilities. Bus or taxi to town 
1 mile SE. (Washington Chart) 


Northfield Airport—Richmond. (Cl. 1) 
Sod runways, N/S, E/W, NE/SW. Traffic 
T. Tie-down fee $1. Major repairs, 80 and 
91 Octane fuel. Snack bar and lounge at 
field. Other facilities in town 2 miles by bus. 
(Norfolk Chart) 


Central Airport—Richmond. (Cl. 4) El. 
172 feet. Sod runways, WNW /ENE, NW/SE, 
'E/W. Circle and name on roof, lighted wind 
cone and T. Tie-down fee $1. Hangars, major 
repairs, 80 and 91 Octane fuel. Meals at 
field. Other facilities in town 2 miles NE. 
(Norfolk Chart) 


GEORGIA 

Savannah Wilmington Island Airport— 
Savannah. (Cl. 2) El. 10 feet. Sod runways, 
NE/SW, N/S. Wind sleeve, traffic T. Over- 
night tie-down charge $1 up. Repairs, 80 
Octane fuel. Excellent facilities at the Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe Hotel near field. Hotel will 
call for visiting airmen, makes specialty of 
appealing to private flyers en route South. 
(Savannah Chart) 


Thomasville Airport—Thomasville. (Cl. 
3) El. 250 feet. Sod strips, NW /SE, NE/SW, 
E/W. Wind sleeve. Tie-down fee. Snack bar 
at airport. (Jacksonville Chart) 


Editor’s Note: 
plied in the “Where to Fly” columns is to be 
used as supplementary material only. For de- 
tailed information we suggest that you con- 
sult CAA’s Airman Guide. We invite your 
criticism and correction of any errors that 
might occur. Your help will help us to pro- 
vide personal pilots with accurate and neces- 
sary airport data. 
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LENIN college of science and technology 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly send me your 1947-48 bulletin 


NAME .... 


ramsey. 
i 


| Rerarlae for your career in Avia- 
tion at Lewis, long recognized by 
both Aircraft Industry and Air- 
lines for its training of outstand- 
ing men in the field of Aviation, 
both on the ground and in the air. 

Aircraft and Engine Mechanic 
students receive not only the most 
complete theoretical knowledge and 
practical training in LEWIS fully 
equipped, modern to the minute 
shops and laboratories, but in ad- 
dition, attain a cultural college 
background so necessary to achieve 
rapid advancement in Industry. All 
Mechanic students may elect flight 
training as an integral part of their 
program. Students, however, who 
desire flight training need only take 
subjects as required by C. A. A. 

Located only 35 miles Southwest 
of Chicago, LEWIS offers ideal liv- 
ing accommodations and _ recrea- 
tional facilities, and the finest food 
prepared in its own modern kitch- 
ens. Its students enjoy all the extra 
curricular activities of campus life, 
with a full calendar of athletic con- 
tests and social functions. 

All courses listed below are fully 
approved by the Department of 
Education of the State of Illinois, 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
and the Veterans Administration. 


C.A.A. Approved Aviation Courses 


Aviation Maintenance 
Engineering 

Aircraft Mechanic 

Aireraft Engine Mechanic 


Combined Aircraft and Engine 
Mechanic 


Aviation Operations 
C.A.A. Approved Flight Courses 


Private Pilot 
Commercial Pilot 
Instrument Rating 
Instructors Rating 
Helicopter Rating 


See ee ee ee ee eeu 
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FLYER, one of those taking part in Pennsylvania Air Cruise, carries out jeep's orders 


HANGAR 


Penn Air Cruise 

PENNSYLVANIA AIRMEN chalked up 
their second successful air cruise for 1947. 
This one, to the famed Pocono mountains, 
drew 250 people in 67 airplanes from all 
sections of the Keystone State. The cruising 
airmen enjoyed a fly-in barbecue, and a ban- 
quet and dance at Stroudsburg one day, and 
then fishing, horseback riding, skeet shoot- 
ing, etc., the following day. Plans are al- 
ready being formulated for next year’s air 
cruises. Airmen who want to join in the fun 
in 48 had better get in touch with William 
L. Anderson, Executive Director of the 
Pennsylvania Aeronautics Commission, Har- 
risburg Airport, Cumberland, Pa. 


Airport Marker 

THE CAA has ordered installation of the 
segmented circle airport marker (See SKY- 
WAYS, June, 1947 issue) at all fields using 
a righthand traffic pattern or being con- 
structed via funds from the National Airport 
Act. According to CAA estimates, the in- 
stallation of the segmented circle marker will 
cost not less than $500. An interesting ques- 
tion raised by the United Pilots & Mechanics 
Association is, “How many small fields can 
afford to spend that much for a field marker 
when there are so many other items that are 
needed worse?” 


Air Transport Rating 

GIRL FLYERS in the U. S. point with pride 
to Miss Mary Dickey, a personable New Or- 
leans miss who is the first woman to have 
won an Airline Transport Rating. We know 
the men flyers in the States, too, will be in- 
terested in Miss Dickey’s accomplishment 
when they learn that she’s blond and was 
born in Texas (which is synonymous with 
pulchritude). Mary Dickey has better than 
3,200 hours of flying time, and more than 
400 hours of actual instrument flying. What’s 
more Miss Dickey passed her ATR test on 
her first try. Congratulations to Mary Dickey! 


Better Airports 

THE AOPA (Aircraft Owners’ and Pilots’ 
Association) offers good news to pilots and 
plane owners. According to a recent survey, 
the trend is definitely upward in the number 
of airports measuring up to the civilian pi- 
lots’ code of Safety-Service-Courtesy. Of 
1,577 fields that were checked, the number 
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of above-average airports increased from 443 
to 627. Sixty others went on the new “Su- 
perior” rating. Better airports will mean 
more civilian flying, so let’s help get those 
airport ratings up all over the country. 


Skyway #1 

STATES with active aeronautics directors 
are stepping right along with their program 
to do the airmarking for the proposed Sky- 
way 1 from Los Angeles to Washington, D.C., 
for private flyers. Oklahoma expects to have 
150 markers completed by the time you re- 
ceive this copy of SKYWAYS; Ohio has in- 
stalled 38 and expects to have 20 more soon; 
Arizona is busy airmarking every town “with- 
in sight”; Alabama has awarded contracts 
for 18 signs, and South Carolina already has 
13 Skyway #1 markers up. 


Safe Flying 
AIR FACILITIES GAZETTE, put out by 
Teterboro (N. J.) Air terminal, lists a few 
rules for safe flying that are worth looking 
over. Repetition is a good reminder, so here 
are Teterboro’s rules: 
1. Use a check-list in even the simplest 
cockpit. 
2. Never let a tank run dry. 
3. Keep a constant check on wind direc- 
tion. There can be a 180 shift in fronts. 
4. Don’t be too proud to go around again 
if you make a bad approach. Sixty per- 
cent of a landing is in the approach. 


5. Keep your head and your heading. 
6; Carry maps that cover at least 50 miles 
each side of your course., 
7. A two-way radio is absolutely essential 
on a X-C flight. 
8. Check constantly for drift correction. 
9, Always check the weather at your point 
of destination. 
We'll add Number 10: Not only carry maps 
but know how to read them. 


Stewart Airport 

WEST VIRGINIA .... and Parkersburg in 
particular ... boasts one of the best-equipped 
private-flying airports in the country. The 
Administration Bldg. (see photo below) in- 
cludes a pilots’ lounge, a glassed-in observa- 
tion room, classrooms, a sandwich shop with 
glass frontage permitting a full view of the 
landing area and the parking ramp. 

A new steel hangar has just been com- 
pleted and four metal individual hangars with 
concrete floors are being built behind the 
main hangar. All major repair facilities are 
available. And the field is a busy one, too... 
right now there are over 40 students enrolled 
in various CAA-approved flight courses. If 
you are down West Virginia way, plan to 
make Stewart Field a stop. 


Crosswind Landing Gear 
FIRESTONE COMPANY is receiving con- 
gratulations these days for the development of 
a crosswind landing gear for tricycle gear 
airplanes. CAA-approved, the Firestone in- 
stallation incorporates a rubber torsional 
conical disc assembly with the SuperFlex 
rubber spring landing gear to enable the 
plane’s wheels to caster. In flight tests, the 
plane landed in crosswinds up to 35 mph 
velocity at 90°. The over-all weight increase 
with the installation of the Firestone gear is 
less than two pounds. 


Tower Talk 

A workman doing some repair work on a 
radio tower climbed down off his perch and 
shakily told the boss that the tower was 
haunted .. . he heard voices up there. When 
the workman refused to continue the work, 
the boss climbed up to see what it was all 
about. Sure enough, when he reached the top 
he heard someone say, “Look out ... don’t 
fall!” Almost convinced of the tower’s being 
haunted, the boss looked up .. . and right 
into the face of a sailplane pilot silently 
gliding back and forth a few feet above the 
top of the tower. 


STEWART FIELD at Parkersburg, West Va., is one of top fields for private flyers 
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PPORTUNITIES 
in AVIATION je You 


and ELECTRONICS ENGINEER 


ADIO-ELECTRONICS is rapidly developing into a giant 
among industries. Wartime electronic developments 
are now being converted to commercial use—in the finger- 
tip control of intricate machinery, measurement of power, 
heat-treating metals, and hundreds of other new industrial 
applications—all done electronically. Video, microwave 
and FM stations are expanding across the nation. Radar 
and radio-electronics in the form of VHF, Loran, Ground 
Control Approach and Instrument Landing Systems, are 
making air travel safer, more comfortable. Even more 
amazing are Teleran and Shoran, still in initial develop- 
ment. The future of radio-electronics defies the imagina- 
tion... its scope is unlimited! 


Our Catalog Will Tell You How Well and How Quickly SPARTAN Can Train You 


No. 7 of a Series of 
AVIATION CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


Presented as a part of Spartan’s Career Counselling 
Service which is available to you for the asking. 
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There was a critical shortage of Radio-Electronic Engi- 
neers and Technicians long before this expansion. The 
need is greater now, and ever-increasing. Today radio- 
electronics offers you the opportunities of a new, fast 
growing science for good earnings and rapid advancement. 


You Work on MODERN Equipment 
at SPARTAN Spartan training is thorough, 


practical. In the radio-electronic laboratory you 
train on the latest equipment—basically the same 
as’ you will work on after graduation. Investigate 
this new field of opportunity today! Write for 
complete information! 


PUP toa, oD 
Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 
Spartan School of Aeronautics Dept. S-18 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Please send your free 64-page Catalog immediately. 


0 ———— Age 


Address 
Cee State 
Indicate which of these branches interests you: 
Flight Instruments 
Mechanics Aeronautical Engineering 
Radio Airline Maintenance Engineering 


Meteorology Management and Operations 
Spartan is approved for training under the G. I. Bill of Rights 
BER SRS SPREE REESE 
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Skystreak Skipper 


By VICTOR BOESEN 


N the night before Commander Turner F. Cald- 

well, USN, sent the Douglas Skystreak thunder- 

cracking to within a hundred miles or so of the 
mysterious and forbidding barrier of sound, just 
off the tawny deck of California’s Muroc Dry Lake, 
the select gentlemen gathered there to see this newest 
adventure in haste got up a small pot on what Cald- 
well’s time would be. 

The winning guess, 640.3 mph, a hairline four- 
tenths of a mile short, was made by a man who ina 
more formal competition probably would have been 
disqualified on the grounds of over-familiarity with 
the subject. 

He was Gene F. May, first and only man to have 
previously flown the Skystreak. As the ship’s test 
pilot, he knew a great deal about it. He knew the 
ship would do 640 because he had felt her out like 
a man walking a tightrope. He also knew she would 
do more, more even that the 650 Major Marion E. 
Carl got out of her on a warmer day for jet speeds 
a few days later. He had flown her fast himself. How 
fast no one could accurately say without the devices 
used for official timing in the record trials, but fast 
enough to be included as one of the trio of the 
world’s fastest flyers. 

How often and how far he has let the Skystreak’s 
8,000 horses carry him beyond the previous official 
mark of 623.8 mph is hard to tell, but knocking 
down the previous record got to be routine during 
the latter days of the four months he tested the ship 
before the runs of Caldwell and Carl. 

It happened, for example, on August 6, and this 
is to inform those 400 engineers of the Institute of 
Aeronautical Sciences who gathered at Muroc for 


a demonstration of the latest projects of the Army 
and Navy, of that fact. So swiftly did it approach the 
reviewing stand, engineers might have missed the 
Skystreak except for Mr. Chet Miller of the Douglas 
Company who leaped forward and yelled, “Here 
comes the Skystreak!” just as Gene laid a thunder- 
clap down across the course. 

The engineers ducked, clapped hands to the sides 
of their heads, and said “Oo-ooh!” They may be 
interested to know that Gene’s speed that day was 
judged to be 632 mph, eight miles faster than the 
official record of the time, set by a Lockheed P-8OR. 

This more or less casual riding around on the 
coat tails of. sound, aboard the fastest, most aero- 
dynamically perfect, and most powerful airplane for 
its size ever built, might have ended before it began 
but for the peculiar qualifications of the man selected 
as its pilot. 

It was 5:30 in the morning of April 15. The sun 
had just lifted in a bloated red ball over the hazy 
eastern hills, laying a beige carpet across the 50 
square miles of Muroc in the center of the Mohave 
desert. Twenty-five miles to the west rose the reddish 
foothills of the High Sierra. The air was still, the 
temperature 60 degrees, but soon to rise with the sun 
to beyond 100, causing mirages to dance in lake-like 
shimmers all around the horizon. 

The red torpedo with the stunted wings pointed 
south. Some 30 men—Naval officers, engineers, and 
Douglas executives—waited down the line at the 
spot it was estimated the ship would leave the earth. 

What Jay ahead nobody could know for sure. All 
performance was theoretical, for there had never 
been a ship like this—(Continued on page 46) 


TEST PILOT Gene May passed rigid physical exams before he was permitted to test out the Skystreak. When 
May isn't flying Douglas’ claim to near-supersonic fame, he and Mrs. May enjoy life at their home in Los Angeles 


[DANO FLYERS 


By WADE COLTER 


BREAKFAST FLIGHTS in Idaho attract ranchers on 
horseback as well as ranchers in planes. Rancher Capps 
and his "'ground-hitched" Palomino enjoy traffic-pattern 
fiying of some 500 airmen who flew in from all over 


F YOU live within 500 miles of Idaho’s moun- 

tainous middle area, or if you plan on a flying 

vacation through the west during the fall months, 
then mark down these few words in your little book 
—the date book—“Idaho Breakfast Flight.” 

If you don’t know the date, but can work a 
schedule subject to variations of a week or so, 
then write, wire or phone Chet Moulton, State 
Director of Aeronautics, at Boise, Idaho, and ask 
him: “What’s the date of the next Idaho Breakfast 
Flight and where do I go?” 

Now wait a minute—don’t fly off the handle and 
mutter darkly, “Breakfast flight! Humph! Yeah, 
what a deal the last one to Hipswitch was! No food, 
high prices, larcenous rates on coke, no transporta- 
tion, and dust in my eye!” 


Before you start comparing, hearken just a mo’, 
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because this is an Idaho breakfast flight we are 
talking about and not one of the mill-run variety. 

This isn’t one of those fakeroos where half the 
crowd pays $1.75 for a breakfast worth 10 cents— 
and everyone else goes hungry. 

Folks in Idaho believe in food for breakfast, 
especially when company comes, and since Chet 
Moulton became Director of Aeronautics for the state 
there’s been a mighty fine new deal all the way 
around for the aircraft owner and private pilot. 

As the result of Moulton’s efforts at promoting 
private flying activity in the state, the pilots and 
their families have been given a special date each 
month to have fun with their plane, and the city 
fathers of many an isolated community have been 
flabbergasted at the strides that private flying has 
taken in the past two years. 

Consider that last flight of 1946 and a couple in 
1947— 

In October (the flights are discontinued in winter 
because of deep snow and contrary weather) of 
1946 the village of Challis, Idaho, a once teeming 
gold and silver mining camp, played host to Idaho’s 
flying sportsmen. 

Now Challis is a jumping-off point for one of 
the west’s finest remaining big game hunting areas 
and the citizens decided that venison steak and hot- 
cakes would make a suitable dish for a hungry pilot. 
The venison came right off the hills back of town 
and was broiled over charcoal grills that were set 
up right at the airport. 

To top off the hotcakes which were served by 
the thousands on gridirons that kept the pilots going 
on hot foods, the Challis hosts provided gallons and 


SALMON FLIGHT brought in Beech distributor and 
guests from Salt Lake City. Winner of best-pilot award 
at Mackay was George Black. Even a beard or two (this 
one in honor of Utah's Centennial) flew in for the frolic 
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CHOW ... and plenty of it was AAI in attraction 
rating, but next came the Thalman Special, a ship de- 
signed for the kind of flying they do in the mountainous 
sections of Idaho. Pilot Applegate showed ship off 


gallons of specially prepared choke-cherry syrup, 
picked in berry form, wild on the hills back of 
town, too. 

They wound up by feeding a total of nearly 800 
people, including the 300 or so who live in Challis 
and nearly 500 who flew in for the occasion. Now 
500 may not be very many to turn out for a Cali- 
fornia flight or a Texas jamboree, but when that 
many turn out in a state with a total population just 
over half a million, with less than 500 registered 
aircraft, including the count on flying school 
trainers, the count per-capita has run up to a pretty 
high figure. And most of those who came in did so 
over ranges of mountains that necessitated flying 12 
to 14 thousand feet high and doing some mighty 
particular pin-point navigation to hit the 12-mile 
diameter of Round Valley at the end of a two-and- 
a-half-hour flight. 

That climaxed a year of experimenting with con- 
stant improvement in each trip and added enthusi- 
asm as the idea grew in scope. 

In the beginning the aeronautics officials hoped 
at best to get out 30 or 40 aircraft, and the city 
officials skeptically ex- (Continued on page 49) 


PILOT prizes and music came next in interest. Big Mac 
Huls and pretty Janie Wilson took charge of awarding 
the dozens of prizes, while the Salmon school band 
gave out with music. Note "Starvation Army" on drum 


FLYING STATION WAGON for 1948 has a useful load of 1,103 pounds, and can be converted to a passenger ship 


N the field of personal aircraft there is no name 
better known than Stinson and, as is always the 
case with a popular airplane, interest in Stinson’s 
new model for 1948 runs high. So here she is—the 
new 1948 Stinson V oyager and Flying Station Wagon. 
Basically the 1948 Stinson is the same as that that 
was produced in 1947. Refinements and improve- 


ments, however, have been made and these will be © 


most evident to the pilot who flies the “48 model 
Voyager or Flying Station Wagon. The new models 
have greater load-carrying capacity, longer range 
(about 22 per cent greater than the 47), wider seats 
and greater flying ease and safety. 

Inherent stability has been designed into the spin- 
resistant Flying Station Wagon and Voyager. Slots 
in the leading edge of the wing forward of the 
aileron control the flow of air over the ailerons and 
provide better stability and handling at high angles 
of attack. The vertical stabilizer on the 1948 Stinson 
is slightly offset at its forward attaching point to 
counteract engine torque. 

Powered by 165-hp Franklin engine, the Voyager 
has a cruising speed of 130 mph at 83 per cent of 
power at 5,000 feet. There are two 25-gallon wing 
tanks which provide a range of 554 miles. The 
Flying Station Wagon has a cargo capacity of 640 
pounds with the rear seats removed. These, however, 
can be replaced to transform the Station Wagon to 
a passenger ship in about 5 minutes. 

The cabin on the Stinson is soundproofed, and an 
enlarged rear window provides increased visibility. 
The standard instrument panel can be added to for 
blind flight, A two-way radio is standard equipment, 
with facilities provided for VHF. Price—V oyager: 
$5,889; Flying Station Wagon: $5,989, both f.a.f. 
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NEW STINSONS are available as float-equipped planes 
and as such have gross weight of 2,500 pounds. Stand- 
ard colors for ships are maroon or blue, cream trim 
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FLIGHT BY $ 


WHILE back I had a student who was ready for 
his dual cross-country hop. He had arrived at 
the field with a great scarcity of ideas about 

navigation. However, someone once told him it was 
customary to take a map when you went cross- 
country, so he asked and one was furnished. His 
main concern was to find out what compass cours 
he should steer on the way out. After he’d spent 
about 20 minutes at this, I helped him to the extent 
of drawing a line between point of departun@a 
destination. He got the True Course eventually a 
then asked me what the variation was, alton 
was practically yelling at him from the map 
the customary palaver about “East is De® 
West is Best,” we were ready to take offfOur - 
ding pilot had his Compass Course—w se was 
necessary? Taking it for granted that I lid c ed 
the gas and oil before he got to the field Mie. to 
the ship. Before we took off, however, I fred ive 
him a hint on the one thing which would Nin 
straight as a die to our first stop. 

“Look at your map,” I said. “Whatfilo ee 


at > he 


| 
| 


By C. C. THOMPSO 


that you can use for sure-fire navigatio 
“Well—I got my compass course, ha 
replied-—with a look of scorn at me. 


FLIGHT from Kennewick to Pullman, 
(Wash.) abounds with check points 


SPOKANE CHART, from which map 
(above) was taken, shows distance 
from Kennewick to Pullman to be 
100 miles. With no wind, at 100-mph 
cruising, trip should take 1 hour 


SKYWAY. 


LINES of latitude and longitude par- 
allel township and sectional lines 


Gaid 


a min 


hing, so he unwadded his map and after 
esor two found where we were. He then 
tueagd thig)map around a couple of times and found 

werwere going. It meant nothing to him and 
Soyatlygp than wait until noon and miss my dinner, 
Is ited that—judging from the way the line 
Say r ground track would almost exactly cut 
Quisg ally each mile-square section we flew over. 
So; tied to give him this information in such a way 
A thf he would think it was his own idea. Then we 

ok off . . . after I’d checked gas and oil. 

We were out 55 minutes and should have seen 
the runways of our first stop 10 minutes earlier. My 
boy was beginning to squirm a little. He made a 
nonchalant grab for the map and started fumbling 


with it. There was a little sweat on his upper lip. 
Meanwhile the brisk southeast wind continued to 
do its stuff. I must give him credit for one thing— 
he flew the nicest Compass Course I’ve ever seen. 
She never varied more than a degree one way or 
the other the whole time. And he flew diagonally 
across the sections. The only trouble was that oc- 
casionally, when we were over country where those 
nice geometric sections didn’t show up so clearly, 
that southwest breeze pushed us north and east. 
Finally, at the end of one hour elapsed time he 


GROUND TRACK line is divided into turned to me and announced he guessed he’d missed 
four equal parts to represent 15- 
minute periods. Track is 69 to 70° 


clockwise from N-S lines; 20 to 21° 
counter-clockwise from E-W lines grey smudge of smoke. (Continued on page 50) 


it. I jerked a thumb in a southwesterly direction. 
About 15 miles in the direction we could see a dirty 
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WINGS NORTH to Chalet Cochand, Mr. 
and Mrs. Cochand make trip by plane 


hie ME 


ee 


LANDING STRIP at the chalet is 1,400 
feet long and from 150 to 200 feet wide 


P CANADA way learning to ski is second only 

to learning to walk. And with distances as great 

as they are in the Dominion, learning to fly is 
almost a necessity. In the case of Louis Cochand, 
youthful chalet owner, it wasn’t almost a necessity, 
it was a necessity. Louis Cochand, a former RCAF 
pilot, runs a famous ski resort ‘in the Laurentian 
Mountains and having a city apartment in Montreal, 
Mr. Cochand solved his transportation problem by 
purchasing a Piper Super Cruiser. The purchase of 
an airplane meant a landing strip near the Chalet .. . 
and that landing strip, in turn, meant more business, 
More business in the form of private pilots flying up 


SUPER CRUISER that provides excellent transportation 
for the young couple also has facilities for carrying 
their skis, snowshoes, etc. After landing on the strip, the 
Cochands and daughter ride a sleigh to door of the lodge 


MINUTES from home by plane, and the 


SKIING is for everybody in Canada, t 
Cochands are ready to enjoy skiing 


and in this case four-year-old Josette 


to Chalet Cochand for a go at the skiing for which 
the Laurentians are known. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis Cochand and their four-year- 
old daughter Josette, like so many of the skiing en- 
thusiasts who frequent their resort, fly up to the 
Chalet in their Super Cruiser, enjoy the skiing the 
winter season offers, then fly back to Montreal and 
home. The skis are carried in a special place be- 
hind the baggage compartment, and snow shoes are 
strapped to the wing struts. Because the snow is not 
out of that section until late April, Mr. Cochand 
uses skis on his ship six months of the year. 


DAY'S OUTING at an end. The Cochands say good-by to 
their friends at the lodge. Mr. Cochand fastens the snow- 
shoes to the wing struts, stores the skis in the back of the 
airplane, and family is ready to take off for Montreal 


HOMEWARD-BOUND, Mrs. Cochand and Josette sit in 
the back seat of the Super Cruiser while Mr. Cochand 
occupies the pilot's position. Skis are used until late 
April when the snow begins to go out of the Laurentians 


SAFE FLIGHT Stall Warning Indicator, mounted on 
instrument panel, has warning light in center, horn 
mounted in case. Wing unit is installed on leading edge 


EVERAL months ago a stall warning device, 

developed by the CAA and using a method pro- 

posed by Dr. Leonard M. Greene, noted au- 
thority on aerodynamic flow, made its appearance 
on the instrument panels of several personal planes. 
For those who scoff at the necessity of such a de- 
vice, let them consider first the CAA accident reports 
that list inadvertent stalls as a prime cause of air- 
craft accidents, and second, the fact that insurance 
companies will reduce the premiums of any air- 
plane equipped with the stall warning device. These 
two facts alone disprove the judgment of pilots 
who discount the value of this indicator. 

Basically the device consists of two units: (1) a 
light on an instrument panel which is actuated by 
(2) a small metal tab protruding from the leading 
edge of the plane’s wing. When the plane is within 
5 mph of stalling, the metal tab on the wing “turns 
on” the light on the instrument panel, thus provid- 
ing plenty of warning regarding the nearness of a 
stall. In some cases, the red light on the panel is 
supplemented by a horn . . . the sound of which 
acts as audible hammer to pound a pilot into the 
realization of an approaching stall. And if that 
seems like an unnecessarily strong hint, remember 
there’s a varying degree of Dilbert in most of us 
(if we’ll be honest with ourselves), and too much 
hint in all cases is far better than too little. 

Unlike previously developed stall warning indi- 
cators which rely on variations in airspeed, the Safe 
Flight Indicator operates on an entirely new prin- 
ciple which provides a warning of an impending 
stall regardless of the attitude of the airplane or the 
type of maneuver being performed. Its operation 
is based on the aerodynamic fact that a wing cuts 
the air so that part of the air passes above the wing 
and the other part passes below (see diagram). In 
passing over the leading edge of the wing, the air 
flow actuates the tab or “vane” of the Safe Flight 
Indicator. Drawing A shows the wing in normal 
flight. The magnified section shows how the air flow 
pushes the tab down, thus keeping open the electric 
circuit to the stall warning (Continued on page 56) 
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FOR SAFER 


fight 


By GENE LANDMAN 


AIR passing over wing in normal flight, keeps circuit 
open. Near stall, air flow pushes tab, closes circuit 
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HEADLINE CARGO | 


Charter operators at local airfields 


have job potential in paper delivery 


By JERRY LEICHTER 


HE freighter boys on wings are carrying every- 
thing these days, from jewelry and confidential 
documents in converted fighter planes to furni- 
ture and heavy machinery in large transports. Run 
down the line of anything that’s marketed—flowers, 
fruit, seafood, prize cattle, eggs, machine tools, 
sports feams—and wherever speed is required and 
the pay-off is attractive you'll find that highball 
freight has taken to the skies. 
Unfortunately for newcomers, the larger part of 
the air-cargo business already has been or will be 
cornered by the big boys, either scheduled or non- 


LIGHTPLANES are being used every day to de- 
liver newspapers to smaller communities in out- 
lying districts. Papers are dropped in open fields 


scheduled. There is one particular business segment, 
however, that is still open; one that has a “bread 
and butter” potential for enterprising local charter 
operators who own planes that carry as little as one 
hundred pounds of a certain type of perishable 
freight—newspapers. 

Air speed has entered the highly competitive field 
of newspaper circulation because nothing is as old 
as yesterday’s news. The newspaper that goes on 
sale first with the freshest news will be the one sold 
first, and newspaper publishers faced with increas- 
ing costs are not neglecting any factor that will help 
them boost money-making circulation. 

One farsighted publisher already has proved to 
skeptics that plane distribution of papers can be 
as cheap or cheaper than truck or rail distribution 
under certain easily duplicated conditions. 

Down in Georgia a 90-hp Stinson Voyager covers 
a daily 160-mile “aerial newsboy” route through 
middle Georgia for the Macon News, which believes 
it was the first U. S. daily newspaper to use a plane 
regularly for delivery purposes, having started the 
service on September 4, 1945. During the first six 
months daily drops were made at Eastman, Hawkins- 
ville and Cochran and a landing delivery was made 
at Dublin. Since then, with gradual expansion, daily 
drops also have been made at McRae, Cadwell, 
Rentz and Chauncey, with other delivery points and 
extra planes expected to be added soon. 

Carmage Walls, air-minded publisher of the morn- 
ing News and the evening Macon Telegraph, and 
John Marsh, of Red Dog Airway, Inc., the news- 
paper-owned firm which delivers the papers under 
contract, are the team responsible for the success of 
the service. Marsh was the first pilot to fly the route 
during the first half-year. 

Now that the final returns are in on one year’s 
operation and the work has been stabilized as to 
costs and efficient operation, Walls says that the 
delivery service is actually cheaper by plane than 


WINFIELD AIR SERVICE covers 125-mile 
delivery route over four Kansas counties 
for the Winfield Daily Courier, Kansas 
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NEWSBOYS at Cochran, 
Ga., scan headlines of News, 
just delivered by plane 


by truck over the same route, even though a larger 
number of papers may be carried in a truckload. 

The publisher estimates that the cost of delivering 
papers by truck, including fuel expense, deprecia- 
tion, repairs and insurance, amounts to .104926 
cents per mile. The cost for plane delivery with the 
same expense factors is .04679 cents per mile. A 
tiny difference when compared on a per-mile basis, 
but on a yearly haul involving hundreds of miles 
the savings add up. 

Additional advantages to the newspaper business 
pointed out by Walls are: “A later edition of the 
newspaper can be delivered just as soon to some 
points as would be required for an earlier edition 
delivered by truck. When using the truck, the driver 
does nothing except drive for a large part of the 
day, whereas, when the plane is employed the flyer 
requires about two hours per day flying the route.” 

The fact that the pilot’s pay is 15 to 20 per cent 
more than that for the truck driver is balanced by 
utilizing the pilot in other ways, according to Walls. 
The Macon analysis was made by comparing the 
plane operations with those on a truck route oper- 
ated by the Macon newspapers, the plane covering 
160 miles in a day and the truck 200 miles. 

Except for Dublin where the plane lands, delivery 
is made at the other seven towns on the route by 
the pilot coming down to within 50 feet of the 
ground at some places and sliding the wrapped 
bundles out of a specially constructed chute in the 
side of the plane. 

According to the News, “at McRae the papers are 
dropped on the race track; in Eastman, just back of 
Margie Grady’s house; in Hawkinsville, on the 
northwest edge of town; Cochran, east of the town 
near the swimming pool; Cadwell and Rentz, in the 
southern sections of the towns; and at Chauncey, on 
the baseball field.” Local circulation representa- 
tives pick up the bundles and distribute the papers 
immediately after the (Continued on page 52) 


EVENING NEWS, leading San Antonio 
paper, is delivered via Norsemen 
owned by San Anton's Airnews, Inc. 
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FLYING DOCTOR Brewster and 
Mrs. Brewster are familiar fig- 
ures at airports in Nebraska 


F FLYING is still the exclusive privilege of youth, 
then Doctor Frank A. Brewster, prominent sur- 
geon of Holdrege, Nebraska, is young at 73, for 
he flies his red and grey Fairchild F-24 on medical 
missions as easily as a Connecticut doctor motors to 
the drugstore, or a housewife walks to the grocer’s. 

Dr. Brewster first took to the airways 28 years 
ago to overcome the handicap of poor Nebraska 
roads. He became the first surgeon to employ the 
airplane as a means of transport to distant hospitals 
and to make emergency calls to farmers and ranchers 
around Beaver City, Nebraska, where he first set up 
medical practice. 

His first pilot-chauffeur was Wade Stevens, now 
a McCook, Nebraska, attorney, who originally sold 
the doctor on the idea of flying. Since 1919 Dr. 
Brewster has never been without a plane and, until 
two years ago, was never without a pilot. 

At 71 years of age, Doctor Brewster decided that 
the art of flying had become simplified and safe 
enough to dispense with the services of a pilot- 
chauffeur. He learned to fly himself and has since 
accumulated more than 550 hours of flying time, 
two-thirds of which has been devoted to flying on 
medical business. 

The surgeon makes regular runs to perform opera- 
tions at two hospitals, each of which are more than 
100 miles distant from the main 50-bed hospital at 
Holdrege. One is located at Oberlin, Kansas, and the 
other at Lexington, Nebraska. All three comprise 
the Brewster Hospital Corporation, founded by Dr. 
Brewster some years ago. 

In addition to use of the plane for transport to 
hospitals, Dr. Brewster flies to medical meetings 
which would otherwise be out-of-reach because of 
the time required by surface transportation. He uses 


PROFESSIONAL calls are not all the Brewsters' F-24 is used for. Both of the Brewsters are avid breakfast flight fans 
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SKYWAYS 


his plane to carry patients to Rochester’s famed 
Mayo clinic, to transport patients from outlying 
areas to Holdrege for surgery or medical treatment, 
and for frequent consulation trips to distant points 
in Nebraska and Kansas, 

Since learning to fly, Dr. Brewster, accompanied 
by his wife, has flown on pleasure trips to Chicago, 
Ill., El Paso, Texas, to Madisonville, Kentucky, and 
recently to New York City where he appeared on a 
radio program. 

Dr. Brewster used an airplane to answer his first 
emergency call. On the day Dr. Brewster took 
delivery of the first commercial OX-5 Jenny to be 
manufactured by the Curtiss Aeroplane Company, 
he flew from Beaver City, Nebraska, to Herndon, 
Kansas, to perform an emergency operation on an 
oil worker. A clevis had fallen from an oil rig and 
fractured the oilman’s skull. The man lives today 
because of the flying-doctor. 

During the early days the surgeon flew on pain- 
alleviating missions to ranches inaccessible by 
other means of transportation. Farms of his patients 
were air-marked for the Doctor by sheets flying 
from windmills, and he often has risked landings on 
soft, rough fields to give emergency treatment. 

During 1930, Dr. Brewster commuted daily by 
plane between Holdrege and Oberlin, Kansas. He 
treated Nebraska patients in the mornings and was 
at the bedsides of Kansas patients in the afternoon. 
Near-town airfields made it possible for him to leave 
one hospital and arrive at another within 45 min- 
utes. The same trip by auto required two hours of 
fast driving in good weather; during the winter and 
spring, roads were frequently impassable because 
of snow or mud. These same conditions exist today. 

Dr. Brewster can readily (Continued on page 55) 


AIR TRIPS to El Paso, Chicago and even New York are on 
Doctor's yearly log, but these are just pleasure jaunts 


HOLDREGE Flight Instructor 
Stretton recently started giv- 
ing instruction to Mrs. Brewster 


FIRST PLANE Dr. Brewster owned was Curtiss Jenny. At that time (1919) he employed a pilot to air-chauffeur him 
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Short-Field 


SPORTSMA 


Sportsman gets best use of plane by 


getting most out of its performance 


of HEN it comes to knowing where to go and 
how to get there on a duck hunting trip, 
Doctor Howard Call of Ogden, Utah, a 
prominent dentist in the city, has all the correct 
answers,” and you can quote me on it! 

That also applies to fishing. 

Ditto Pheasants. 

The same for big game like deer, elk and moose. 

You can just about name your sport and Doc 
has been where the best of it is found. He is a 
sportsman who flies where he wants to go. His pert 
little stub-winged PT-22 trainer is no stranger to 
the best hunting and fishing country in the west. 

Called a “lazy” airplane, slow to take-off and 
too “hot” for rough fields, the Ryan trainer as 
used by this flying Ogden dentist proves such 
stories wrong and without foundation. 

Doc Call bought the ship as a “fill-in,” for 
$1,200, until the new airplane he has his heart set 
on will be available. But it has become more than 
an expediency, and now Doc plans io keep the Ryan 
for knocking about the high country, even after his 
new ship is delivered. He has flown it into the 
highest fields in Idaho, has landed on timbered 
plateaus nudging Yellowstone Park, has spiraled it 


into the canyon-bottom fields of the Middle Fork of 
the Salmon River where everything is 8,000 feet 
straight up, except down the narrow canyon, and 
has landed it in every type and kind of field. 

The morning he invited me to go hunting I 
paused to consider. The western edge of Bear River 
Bay extends along the eastern shore of Promontory 
Point, a gangling appendix of land that stabs south- 
ward into Great Salt Lake some 20 miles west of 
Ogden. I’d been over there before—by car. It 
is a tough, 70-mile, two-hour trip around the bay 
north of Brigham City. 

“IT mean,” Doc explained, “that we'll land on 
the Woodward ranch and hunt from there. It’s 
only 9 minutes by Ryan, air line.” 

As his son, Howard, would be going, too, Doc 
suggested I take another ship and a passenger. Our 
flight instructor, Lowell Rackham, was free, so he 
came along. (Instructors make fine passengers.) 

Doc wound up the Ryan and we rolled out a 
J-3 Cub. Special permission to land on the point 
was granted by the Utah Aeronautics Commission 
and we left at noon on Armistice Day. 

On the way over I thought about Doctor Call and 
the use he gets from his airplanes—much more 
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FLYING SPORTSMAN Dr. Howard Call of Ogden, Utah, 
uses his stubby-winged PT-22 to get into and out of 
remote hunting and fishing areas that teem with fish 
and game. Dr. Call's short-field formula is useful info 


By BOB ARENT 
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DOC CALL, using his retired army trainer, flew to Pro- 
montory Point in 9 minutes. By car the trip would have 
taken two hours. The author, in a Cub, went along on 
this hunting trip that netted party its limit in ducks 


than the average plane owner. Yet, Doc is pretty 
much the average businessman pilot who flys for 
sport and pleasure. Before the Ryan, he was a club 
member pilot. 

He learned to fly during the early part of World 
War II, has about 500 hours logged, is shading 40 
years old and has no concept of himself as a “hot” 
pilot. But he uses an airplane for everything. 

When we reached the hunting area, it was beau- 
tiful to watch the safe sure way that Doc went about 
picking his field. First, from about 800 feet he made 
a general survey of the spot tentatively selected as 
the landing area. This over-all look-see was to estab- 
lish the absence of ditches and dikes in the close- 
cropped alfalfa and included a check at each end for 
poles, iines, fences, trees and bushes. For once both 
approaches were clear. 

Following that, while we spiraled slowly above 
him holding our position, Doc wheeled the Ryan 
around in a lazy circle as smooth as a hawk on a 
summer’s day, and straightened out for a “pattern” 
on each of two headings. First from north to south, 
then a run east and 180 back to west. From above, 
watching the crab of his wings, we learned the 
same thing Doc did—that the wind from the north 
was rather mild. 

Completing his final wind check, Doc was en- 
abled by a 90° turn to establish a standard traffic 
pattern approach on down-wind leg just as though 
he were landing under control-tower supervision. 

On final approach he kept the power on the 
Kinner engine and swooped in over the south fence 
at about 20 feet. He dragged the field at that 
elevation, not over his intended strip, but to one 
side of it. This gave him a close-range, oblique 
view of his landing-run area. 

An inspection this close told him that there were 
no rocks in the field, no dikes or ditches of any 
kind in his pathway, and that the over-all pattern 
of the field was as good as it looked at first glance. 

He also learned that cattle had been grazing the 
field during a recent rainy spell and had left pot- 
holes in the soft ground. These tracks were several 
inches deep and would make the landing roll choppy 
but not jolting or dangerous. A final correction 
for wind drift was noted (Continued on page 57) 


RYAN PT-22's baggage compartment houses fishing and 
hunting equipment. A sling, rigged up by Call, holds 
knocked-down gun, keeps it from falling into fuselage. 
On short take-off, Call uses steep flaps, stall pull-off 


ight Lights 


IGHT-FLYING pilots who, in years 

past, have found it impossible to 
- Vextend their cross-country trips 
ato the hours of darkness because of a 
ick of light facilities at many personal- 
lane airfields, will cheer this night- 
‘ght installation at California’s El 
fonte airport and hope for similar 
astallations at other small fields around 
ae country. At El Monte an automatic 
lectric “ear” turns on the field lights 
yhen a plane flies over the field at 500 
eet. The lights remain on for 10 min- 


‘tes, ample time for a landing, and 
: . . 
hen automatically turn off again. 


} 
i 


The automatic unit that makes all 


his possible is a compact and relatively 


; 
imple type of mechanism. The “ear” of 


he unit looks like an over-sized micro- 


vhone, and is placed atop the field’s 
ontrol tower. The unit itself is located 
nside the tower and is pre-set to turn 
mn the 30 runway and boundary lights 
‘tany desired noise level. It can be set 
o turn on lights when a plane flies over 


t 500, 1,000 or 1,500 feet. itn of 
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EL MONTE AIRPORT, just 
outside Los Angeles, recent- 
ly installed automatic lights 


EAR UNIT inside tower is 
adjusted for night's use 
by El Monte's Mech Lakey 


NIGHT FLYING Stinson 
comes in to El Monte, with 
lights turned on by the 
plane's flight over tower 


LYGHT PLANES 
ONLY 


By DON DOWNIE 


ERHAPS Tom Colby doesn’t like big airplanes! 

Nobody but Tom Colby can answer that and 

the author didn’t ask him. But maybe there’s 
a hint in the fact that his guest ranch at Rincon 
Springs, California, is for lightplanes only. 

The one-way landing field is only 2,000 feet long 
and almost all landings are made downwind and 
uphill. The field is 100 feet lower at one end than 
at the other which means take-offs are made down- 
hill and into the prevailing wind. 

Located less than 5 miles southeast of the Palomar 
Observatory, Mr. Colby’s resort is unique in more 
respects than those mentioned above. While most 
sportsman’s airports encourage so-called “breakfast 
flight,” Mr. Colby shakes his head and says he won’t 
have anything to do with them. 

“Why get up in the middle of the night and starve 
yourself to go out on an early morning flight? Isn’t 


RINCON AIRSTRIP, owned by Rancher Colby, is for 
lightplanes only. Strip runs downhill, is 2,000 feet long 


SKYWAYS 


ERCOUPE, owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Colby is hangared in the backyard 


it much more comfortable to eat a leisurely break- 
fast at home, drive to the airport, and then fly some- 
where to relax?” asks the resort owner. 

Maybe Mr. Colby has something there. However, 
we ve been on breakfast fiights that were a lot of fun, 
too. However, the pros and cons of that aren’t to be 
argued here, and as far as Mr. Colby is concerned 
his answer to that question is a barbecue lunch he 
serves late in the afternoon to guests who have 
flown in during the day .. . and a mighty good bar- 
becue, too. 

The Rincon Springs resort boasts a newly com- 
pleted swimming pool that'll make a water lover out 
of any confirmed landlubber, plenty of shade from 
tall and stately eucalyptus trees, and occasional fish- 
ing in the nearby San Luis Rey River. During the 
hunting season, flying sportsmen frequently wing 
their way to Rincon to shoot ducks, and pheasant. 
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FLIGHT STRIP at Rincon Ranch is 
bordered by giant eucalyptus trees 


INITIATION calls for a dunking. 
This one to Johnny Mann of L.A. 


Rincon is just 45 minutes via 100-mph pud-- 


dlejumper from Los Angeles, and only half that 
distance from San Diego. Just about every week 
sportsmen’s flying groups are at Rincon. The Los 
Angeles Aviation Country Club and several other 
flying groups congregate weekly at this guest ranch 
that was designed exclusively for lightplane pilots. 

On the weekend that these pictures were taken 
for Skyways, Mr. W. H. Coffin of well-known Vail 
Field in Los Angeles was the organizer of the flight 
of new Stinson owners. 

Within a very short time there will be cottages 
for overnight guests. adjoining the flight strip. 
Colby, however, explains that he does not intend to 
extend the airport itself. He and Mrs. Colby can 
easily negotiate the pint-sized strip in their own 
Ercoupe, so the welcome mat is out at Rincon— 


oan 


but for lightplanes only. 
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JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


These are the flight job opportu- 


nities, their requirements, salaries 


By ALICE ROGERS WAGER 


HEN, in November of 1945, the Civil Aero- 

nautics Administration predicted there would 

be 750,000 new jobs in aviation by 1955, a 
portion of that figure was ear-marked “Flight Jobs.” 
While no detailed breakdown of job classifications 
was given, a breakdown by branches (i.e. Gov’t, 
Non-Air Carrier, Air Carrier, and Manufacturing) 
was offered. This indicated that next to aircraft 
manufacturing, the greatest anticipated development 
was in the Air Carrier classification—airline and 
feeder line operations, including both scheduled and 
non-scheduled. 

As far as flight jobs are concerned, the best em- 
ployment possibilities lie in this Air Carrier group. 
In domestic operations in 1944 the airlines carried a 
total of 4,668,466 passengers; in 1946—12,591,251 
passengers were carried by the airlines, or about 
three times as many as in 1944. In 1955, according 
to CAA estimates, the nation’s domestic airlines will 
be carrying upwards of 20,000,000 passengers—five 
times that of ’44! 

In 1946 the airlines were flying 518-ships. By 
early *48 this is expected to increase to about 1,000 
airliners in scheduled operations alone. An increase 


in both passenger and freight traffic is looked for 


to an even greater degree in overseas or interna- 

tional operations. All this, then, means a sizable FLIGHT JOB possibilities in field of aviation include 
employment as charter-trip pilot, as fixed base opera- 

tor, as test pilot in field of aircraft manufacturing, 

and, for the girls, as stewardess aboard U.S. airliners 


increase in flight job opportunities within the next 
several years in order for operators to keep pace 
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IN AVIATION — Part II — 


with this expected expansion of flight schedules. 

While the Air Carrier group may represent the 
largest employment possibility for flight jobs, it is 
by no means the only category. With the looked-for 
expansion in airplane manufacturing, fixed base 
operations, etc., in the next several years, flight 
positions in those categories, to, will become in- 
creasingly available. 

Although there are fewer flight jobs than ground 
jobs (see Skyways, December issue), the expected 
demand for flight personnel is considered to be pro- 
portionately as great as that for ground jobs. A fact 
to be remembered, however, is that competition will 
be greater for these jobs. Therefore, as in all jobs, 
the wise career-seeker will make certain he gets 
the best training available and will see to it that he 
applies himself to the maximum so that, upon 
graduation or completion of his training, he will 
be among the “top 10” in his class. Competition is 
no problem to the man who is well trained, who is 
ambitious, energetic, self-reliant and willing to ac- 
cept responsibility. 

According to statistics offered by the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, a more-than-100-per-cent in- 
crease is expected in flight personnel employment 
between now and three to five years from now. In 
1945, there were less than 10,000 pilots employed. 
By 1950 that figure is expected to increase to 35 
or 40 thousand and to climb even higher in the 
years that follow. There were less than 1,000 flight 
engineers employed in 1945, That figure is expected 
to double by 1950. In the Flight Stewardess cate- 
gory, there were about 1,000 employed in 1945. By 
1950 there will probably be from 5 to 6 thousand 
“hostessing” aboard the nation’s airliners. 

With this indication of growth, therefore, the 
young men and women who desire flight careers will 


AIRLINES, according to survey, probably will prove to 
be greatest source of employment. Need will be for pi- 
lots, co-pilots, flight engineers, etc. If you have an 
instructor's rating, contact the local flight schools do well to get ready now for the eventual attain- 
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ment of their own ambitions. We hope the follow- 
ing information relative to flight job opportunities 
in aviation will be helpful in the formation of future 
successful careers in the skyroads of the chosen field. 


Airlines 
It is within this category that the greatest growth, 
from the standpoint of available job opportunities, 
is expected. Expansion of the nation’s airline sys- 
tems will throw open many doors of opportunity 
for career-thinking men and women. 


Pilot: 

Duties—Responsible for and in complete charge of 
aircraft, crew, passengers and cargo. Operation of 
aircraft and filing of reports relative to plane, etc. 

Requirement—Commercial, Instrument and Air 
Transport license. Third-class radiotelephone. A 
high school education is sufficient, but college 


C.S8. (Casey) Jones 
Pres., Academy of 
Aeronauties 


“Within last few years 
aviation has grown from 
struggling infant to one 
of the greatest industries 
in entire U.S. Open to 


young people entering 
avialion appears a poten- 
tiality of endless develop- 
ment. Aviation is one of world’s biggest indus- 
tries. The young man getting out of high school 
at this time has unusual opportunities in aero- 
nautics. Young men who can get comprehensive 
technical training today will be able in the near 
future to advance to new technical positions.” 


men are preferred in most cases. Knowledge of 
geography, meteorology, navigation, radio, air- 
line-operating procedure and CAR’s. Severe physi- 
cal exams must be passed. Must be emotionally 
balanced, have no nervous or physical disabili- 
ties. Height preferred—5’7” to 6/3”; weight 
range—135 to 200 pounds. 

Experience—Must have minimum of 1,000 hours in 
multi-engine ships, must be between the ages of 
21 and 23 (minimum) and 35 to 40 (maximum.) 

Salary—Depends on amount of flying, etc. Average 
is between $6,000 and $12,000 a year for a Cap- 
tain. In some cases more. The heavier the ship 
flown the better the pay. A Captain (first year) 
flying a twin-engine ship may get a base pay of 
between $150 and $200, plus about $5 an hour 
for daylight trips and a little more than $6 per 
hour for night flights. (Usually averages some- 
where between $600 and $850 per month.) 


Promotion—From Copilot to Pilot (Captain) to 
Ass’t Superintendent to Superintendent of Flight 
Operations and/or Training Division. 


Copilot: 

Duties—Assists pilot in operation of aircraft. Takes 
orders from the pilot. 

Requirement—Commercial Pilot certificate with In- 
strument Rating. Third-Class radiotelephone 
license. High school education, but usually col- 
lege training preferred. Excellent judgment, good 
personality. Requirements for copilot are the same 
as for pilot except that no Air Transport Rating 
is required. 

Experience—Total experience minimum of 1,000 
hours. 

Salary—Average pay for copilot is between $220 
and $380 per month. Yearly pay is listed at be- 
tween $2,400 and $5,320. A pilot or copilot who 
is also a CAA inspector may earn more. 

Promotion—From Copilot to Pilot to First Officer 
or Captain. Assistant Superintendent to Superin- 
tendent of Flight Operations. 


Flight Engineer: 

Duties—Flight engineer is carried on four-engine 
equipment only. He operates certain controls 
while in flight, makes emergency repairs, keeps 
certain records. 

Requirement—For the present a CAA Flight Engi- 
neer’s certificate is required. Must have CAA 
rating as “A & E,” requires both engineering and 
mechanical skills. Must pass rigid physical exami- 
nations periodically. 

Experience—Broad experience in aircrait and en- 
gine maintenance and inspection. Must have had 
good amount of airline experience, thorough 
knowledge of particular airplane to which he is 
assigned, and must have substantial amount of 
flying time in multi-engine aircraft. 

Salary—Annual earning is between $3,000 (mini- 
mum) and $6,000, depends to .a large extent on 
length of experience. 

Promotion—From Flight Engineer to Copilot to 
Pilot to Chief Pilot or other executive positions. 
Or the flight engineer may become a chief engi- 
neer instead of going through the pilot path of 
promotion. 


Navigator: 

Duties—Navigators are employed only on interna- 
tional transoceanic routes. The navigator pre- 
pares the flight plan and is responsible for the 
correct navigation of the aircraft to its destina- 
tion. In short he determines the course the plane 
will fly and sees to it the airplane stays on that 
course by providing the pilot with the necessary 
navigational information, weather information, 
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etc. Keeps flight log. Flight time for a navigator 
runs between 80 and 100 hours per month. 

Requirement—Comprehensive knowledge of naviga- 
tion (including celestial) and all affiliated sub- 
jects. College education not a requirement but in 
most cases preferred. This job also calls for very 
rigid physical examination. 

Experience—Best experience is that of Air Force 
training and navigational time. 


Salary—Runs between $350 and $500 plus, a month. 


Radio Operator: 

Note: International flag operators are tending to 
combine this job with that of navigator. 

Duties—Send and receive messages and weather 
information, get radio bearing. Make all needed 
adjustments and repair of radio and radar de- 
vices. Inspect and test equipment between flights. 

Requirement—FCC radiotelegraph license of second 
grade or higher. Also requires stiff physical ex- 
aminations. As with pilots, copilots, flight engi- 
neers, etc., minimum requirement is high school 
education, but in many cases college training is 
preferred. Also technical radio training. 

Experience—Airline ground radio operating expe- 
rience is a fairly well established basis of experi- 
ence for promotion to flight job. 

Salary—Junior operator gets minimum of $250 per 
month; Senior operator may get $450 a month 
or more. 

Promotion—Ground radio operator to Junior oper- 
ator to Senior radio operator (flight). 


Flight Steward: 

Duties—Serving meals while aloft, attending to the 
comforts and requirements of the passengers. 
Sometimes has charge of ship’s cargo. 

Requirement—Business training involving organi- 
zation, management and public relations. 

Experience—High school education with knowledge 
of foreign language. Special airline schooling 
helpful. 

Salary—Flight stewards are used on international 
routes, seldom on domestic. Pay averages, de- 
pending on length of service, from $1,880 to 
$3,000 per year. 

Promotion—Steward to Junior Agent, Passenger 
Agent, Chief Passenger Agent to Station Manager. 


Flight Stewardess: 

Duties—Attending to passengers’ needs and com- 
forts while in flight. Serves meals, keeps records. 
Frequently used by companies in public relations 
work such as putting on fashion shows, speaking 
before clubs, etc. 

Requirement—Girl must be unmarried, pleasing 
personality and within specific age, weight and 
height limits (Age 21-26; height: 5’2” to 5’6”; 
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weight: 100 to 125 pounds.) College training pre- 
ferred. Also, in many cases, the stewardess is 
required to be a Registered Nurse. Some training 
in public relations and airline work is an asset. 

Experience—No specific experience required other 
than that given under “Requirements” heading. 

Salary—Pay is better on international lines than 
domestic. It averages between $1,880 and $2,400 
per year. Some expenses are paid when away 
from home base. 

Promotion—Student Stewardess to Stewardess to 
Instructor, Division Chief Stewardess, Chief 
Stewardess. 


Feeder Lines 
Basically, feeder lines- are junior editions of 
regularly scheduled airline operations. A feeder 
line’s routes are shorter, their equipment is the 
short-haul type, and yet the number of passengers 


Col. Roscoe Turner 
Pres., Roscoe Tur- 
ner Aero. Corp. 


“The future of aviation is 
very bright. It is expand- 
ing in all phases: re- 
search, metallurgy, chem- 
istry, physics, aerodynam- 


ics, tool making, etc. All 
manufacturers are carry- 
ing on experimental pro- 
grams, as well as the CAA and the armed forces. 
In order to get into this rapidly expanding in- 
dustry, imagination with good common sense is 
needed. The educational background should be 
broad ... technical background desirable. Person 
who works and applies himself will get ahead.” 


and the amount of cargo a feeder line hauls often 
compares favorably with that of trunk-line airlines. 
The feeder line field is very limited at the present 
time. However, in the years to follow there undoubt- 
edly will be a large-scale expansion in that direc- 
tion. The short-haul lines employ the same type of 
worker as the larger scheduled airlines and, in most 
cases, the rate of pay is about the same. There are 
fewer flight jobs in this category, though, because 
of the feeder line’s limited operations, there being 
no necessity for flight engineers, radio operators, 
navigators, etc. The feeder line pilot and copilot 
absorb these tasks aboard the feeder airliner. 


Pilot: 

Duties—Essentially the same as pilot of trunk-line 
airliner. 

Requirement—Same as for airline pilots, ex- 
cept does not (Continued on page 53) 
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By S. I Warner and Robert (. Osborn 


Going Up—We whipped one of the three basic 
flight maneuvers—the turn—on our last hop. This 
time we are going to attack the climb, which will 
leave only the glide untamed. Of course, there’s that 
little matter of mixing these three maneuvers in 
various delicate combinations and permutations. But 
let’s not worry about that ahead of time. 

T'll let you in on a little secret, though. If you 
really master the three basic maneuvers, you won’t 

Miplinert comblace haras have much trouble combining them. That was Dil- 
and climbs" bert’s initial error. He never learned the fundamen- 
tals; was too egotistical to practice them, so how 
could you expect him to be an expert in the more difficult ones? 

There is nothing difficult or mysterious about a normal climb. All you do is advance 
the throttle about half way from cruising position to full, and ease back on the stick to 
bring your nose up the desired. amount. As power is increased, the nose will even tend 
to rise of its own accord. Also, torque and the slip-stream effect tend to pull the nose to 
the left as power increases. So you will have to be ready with a little more right rudder 
to stay on course. Don’t worry if you see your rpm drop back to cruising speed; in a 
climb the engine has more work to do. 


Your instructor will show you the 
proper angle for a normal climb. Note 
that he climbs at a steady airspeed, ap- 
proximately cruising. While the plane 
is in this position, pick out some refer- 
ence point on the nose which is even 
with the horizon and also note the 
angle which the wing makes with the 
horizon. Then you will be ready to give 


him a pleasant surprise by putting the 
plane in the same attitude when it 
comes your turn. 
Don’t Be A Mechanical Pilot—These artificial climbing aids are all right to begin 
with and while your instructor is with you, but if you are at all safety minded, you will 
learn to do without them as soon as possible. For instance, what if you have a haze which 
blots out the horizon? That’s where our old friend “relax’’ comes back in the game. 
Remember, he helps you “feel” what the plane is doing. 
The experts fly by sight, sound and pressure. They use their eyes for visual reference 
: to the terrain and the instrument panel. 
They use their ears to detect erratic 


“Experts fly by sight . .. but not Dilbert!" 


engine operation or laboring, and to 
determine speed by listening to the 
whistle of the wind. Third, but not least 
important, they fly by “feel.” Mushy 
controls tell them they are losing flying 
speed, as does also the change in pres- 
sure on the body. Likewise a slip or 
“Practicaily everything affects climb...” skid is regis- (Continued on page 62) 
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Skystreak Skipper 
(Continued from page 19) 


and this was her first flight. Part of a multi- 
million-dollar Government program to crack 
the sonic wall, the Skystreak was designed to 
fly near the speed of sound, in the unexplored 
realm between 600 and 900 miles an hour. 
This is called the sonic barrier . . . barrier 
because it is just that, a range which resists 
intrusion with fearsome whirlwinds of un- 
even forces which affect an aircraft as they 
would an automobile with each wheel turn- 
ing at a different speed. An idea of what 
these pressures are may be had from the 
fact that at 650 mph at sea level, they resist 
with 1,400 pounds per square inch. 

To keep the ship from flying apart under 
this violence, the Skystreak was built 60 per 
cent stronger throughout than any current 
fighter plane. To achieve this strength, with- 
out adding too much weight, called for 
special tailoring of parts from new and 
lighter materials. In fact each component of 
the Skystreak is as new as the final whole. 

But there was little that could be done 
about 500 pounds of instruments which auto- 
matically record pressures at 400 points on 
the wings, fuselage, and tail. In addition are 
four motion picture cameras, one photograph- 
ing a duplication of the cockpit instruments 
back of the pilot’s seat, the other three keep- 
ing tab on the wings and tail for flutter. This 
was the necessary payload; the story these in- 
struments told was the sole purpose for which 
the ship was built. 

All in all, therefore, though radical in 
appearance, the ship is quite conventional in 
nature. With 25-foot wings and a 35-foot 
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fuselage, it weighs, loaded, 10,500 pounds. 
Wing loading is 65 pounds loaded, 56 pounds 
empty, the same as the A-26. 

Supporting all this on the ground is a set 
of tires the size of those on a small motor- 
cycle. They had to be small to fit into the 
knife-thin wing, whose remaining space is 
filled with fuel. Would they hold? That 
was the most immediate question in mind 
of everyone that April morning. The tires 
were 8-ply nylons, specially built by Good- 
rich, but they were inflated to the unheard of 
pressure of 190 pounds, six times that of an 
automobile. Would they not explode under 
this greatest load at the greatest speed ever 
asked of such tiny casings? As with all other 
factors in the ship, would practice follow the 
calculations? 

The answers to all questions were soon 
forthcoming, and so was vindication of Doug- 
las’ judgment in making Gene May the man 
to get them. Flames belched from the little 
ship’s rear, and she began to roll forward. 
Under the thrust of the big Allison-built 
General Electric jet engine, combining the 
power of all four engines in a B-29, she 
gathered speed fast. How much she would 
need before he pulled back the stick to lift 
her off, was up to May to decide. The opera- 
tions manual for a job like this is written 
after flight, not before. The calculations, as 
it turned out, were within one per cent of 
being accurate. 

But Skystreak pilot Gene May could not 
know this for sure as he now plunged for- 
ward, and a good test pilot makes no unnec- 
essary assumptions. To the calculations for 
take-off speed, he had added a 20 per cent 
concession to chance. What it proved to be 
for this particular airplane, and his sensa- 


“Pst... We have a dandy little single seater that's cheap!" 


tions during that first adventure with the 
ship, are best told py the pilot himself. 

“The speed necessary to lift the Skystreak 
is higher than most airplanes \cruising speeds 
were 10 years ago. This airplane moves over 
the ground so fast that one immediately rec- 
ognizes the necessity for at least a 25-mile 
straight-ahead visibility. Over the surface of 
the dry lake bed at Muroc, the tiny wheels 
and tires turn so fast at take-off speed that 
they sizzle and make a rumbling sound that 
can be heard in the cockpit. 

“At such rolling speeds the pilot’s first 
thought is of a possible tire blowout and the 
consequences of such at high speed. However, 
the great jet engine turns out terrific power 
so smoothly that you think you’re flying a 
powerless sailplane. 

“Then wheels break ground and you are 
flying—supported by the short wings of the 
ship and rapidly accelerating toward the 
fastest air speeds attained by any airplane 
in the world. . .” 

On this flight, however, as May roared past 
the watchers and began to ease the ship into 
its climb, something happened. He ceased to 
rise. The roar of the engine fell off and his 
speed dropped. 

He streaked straight ahead, presumably to 
attempt a landing. But was there enough 
room left ahead of him... and would the 
tires support the landing impact of the same 
load as at the take-off? He vanished in the 
haze. The watchers tensely leaped into cars 
and raced after him. 

They found all things well with the world, 
and Gene May easily the most composed man 
among them. There hadn’t been anything 
really amiss . . . merely the suspicion of it. 
He had simply sensed a sudden loss of thrust, 
and had decided against the take-off, as he 
had known he would do were there the 
slightest intimation of malfunction. This deci- 
sion was based not on personal fear but on an 
awareness of his responsibility. 

This was the only incident throughout the 
entire four-months testing program. “Should 
I be able to fly as a test pilot until I am a 
hundred years old,” says May, “I don’t think 
Tl ever fly an airplane that has given me the 
same thrill and satisfaction of accomplish- 
ment as this one.” 

If the Skystreak could talk, it probably 
would hand May an equal kudo. As the ship’s 
brain and nerve center, he has had to meet 
demands without precedent in aviation. At 
43—an old man by test pilot standards— 
Gene May has the stamina of youth, and 
something youth cannot have: that all-im- 
portant experience that comes with age. 

At first there was some question as to 
whether the physical qualifications of this 
comparative patriarch balanced his experi- 
ence, whether he could stand the unparalleled 
stresses and strains to be imposed on him. 
So Douglas agreed to the Navy’s insistence 
that his assignment be made contingent upon 
his passing examinations as tough or tougher 
than would be required of a much younger 
pilot. He would need to be as sound as the 
human package ought to be but seldom is. 
His eyes should be not good but perfect. The 
Skystreak lands at “well over 150 mph.” That 
takes more than just good seeing. 

May checked in at the Lovelace Clinic at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, owned by Dr. 
W.R. Lovelace, Jr., former colonel and chief 
of the Aero-Medical Laboratories at Wright 
Field, and consultant on the staff of the 

(Continued on page 48) 
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AERONCA SUPER CHIEF, 1948 version, 
is now in production. This new model is 100 
pounds heavier than the ’47 version and has an 
increased useful load. In addition other changes 
have been incorporated to provide necessary trim 
requirements to give maximum 64-mph glide 
speed, power off, hands off. Super Chief has bag- 


gage allowance of 70 pounds, cruises at 95 mph 


MILES GEMINI is a four-place British per- 
sonal plane which, according to plans, is going 
to be sold in this country. Powered by two 100- 
hp engines, the Gemini cruises at 135 mph and 
has a range of over 1,000 miles. It has the very 
low landing speed of 32 mph with flaps. Equipped 
with U. S.-built engine, it will sell for $18,000. 
Note Gemini’s well thought out instrument panel 
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HESTON A. 2/45 is the official moniker of 
the U.K.’s new “Flying Observation Post.” De- 
signed as an artillery spotter plane, the Heston 


is powered by 240-hp Gipsy Queen engine, and it 
carries a crew of two. Performance features of 
the plane are its short take-off and landing run, 
its high initial rate of climb, its exceptionally 
good handling qualities at low speed, visibility 
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Skystreak Skipper 
(Continued from page 46) 


Mayo Clinic. Dr. Lovelace led 25 specialists 
on a three-day safari into and over the body 
of Gene May, looking, listening, testing and 
sampling, for flaws or failings. They found 
nothing. “This man,” read Lovelace’s report, 
“should be able to keep up ‘his present pace 
as an experimental test pilot until he is 
past 50.” 

Those of us afflicted with the various ills 
suggested by the radio hawking pills, will be 
interested to learn that May sustains this 
condition by following about the same living 
routine as those of us who have to take pills 
for it. He smokes; he drinks; he goes out 
with the girls (his wife); he goes to night 
clubs and to parties, stays up late, and even 
does an occasional turn at the gaming tables 
in Las Vegas. 

But he does these things in moderation. 
That is his sole concession to keeping fit. He 
sleeps only six hours a night. He plays no 
golf, no squash, no handball. He has no 
exercise hobbies except working around his 
home in Los Angeles’ Baldwin Hills. His only 
sport is fishing and tramping in the woods 
of the High Sierra. 

Of medium height, he has the legs of an 

‘adagio dancer and the chest of a wrestler. 
Probably one of the reasons for his ex- 
ceptional soundness is that at no time has 
his life been sedentary. His father was a 
carnival owner, and from the time Gene was 
born, in Alabama, until he finished high 
school in Moline, Illinois, he lived in every 
state of the Midwest. This gave him little 
time to sit down. 

The only important sitting he accomplished 
in those years came when he was five years 
old, and his father, during a change of pace 
from carnivals to theaters, used to ensconce 
him on a high stool to turn the crank of the 
movie projector. However, he cancelled the 
possible debilitating effects of this by racing 
up and down the aisles between times selling 
candy and peanuts. 

At the finish of high school, May joined 
the Navy, intent even then on becoming an 
aviator, a profession which in those days af- 
forded a man plenty of fresh air and muscle 
work. The virus of this unusual ambition had 
attacked him when, in 1912, he saw a fellow 
.. . he thinks it was Lincoln Beachey .. . 
push a slightly airborne Curtiss outrigger 
around at the Cedar County Fair at Tipton, 
Towa. Gene begged his father to stake him to 
a ride in it, but his father, then a farmer, 
couldnt afford such whimsies, this being be- 


fore the era of dollar eggs and butter. 
But the Navy did no better for him than 
his father had done. It wouldn’t let him into 
its air service because he didn’t have a college 
education. He tried for signal man or radio 
operator on the airship Shenandoah. This 
was out too... not enough seniority, and 
besides he was an enlisted man. In view of 


- the fact that five months later the Shenandoah 


crashed in a storm near Zanesville, Ohio, 
killing two-thirds of those aboard, this ex- 
clusiveness may have been to Gene’s advan- 
tage. The best he was able to manage in 
furtherance of his fying career during his 
two years in the Navy was a short hop as a 
passenger at Hampton Roads, Virginia. 

When his hitch was up, in 1923, May did a 
recessional back to the work he had done as 
a child from the high stool in his father’s 
theater. This calling now being more formal- 
ized, he joined Local 99 of the operators’ 
union at Davenport, Iowa, but after two years 
of unreeling film in several towns of the 
heartland, he could stand it no longer and 
turned up in South Bend, Indiana, determined 
somehow to get into flying. 

Getting a job as a radio salesman, he 
bought three or four hours’ dual instruction 
in an old Jenny, then began hopping pas- 
sengers from a cow pasture in his spare time. 
“JT didn’t really learn to fly,” he recalls. “We 
didn’t need a license then. I should have been 
grounded.” 

Besides finally getting pilot status, by the 
standards of 1926, another attainment in 
South Bend, which did require a license, was 
a wife. Of the three sons who followed, Lee, 
22, and Don 17, already are licensed pilots. 
Fifteen-year-old Carl. will be in another year 
or two. 

Still flying in off-hours, Gene spent 1927 in 
Chicago, as sales-promotion manager for the 
Camfield Radio Manufacturing Corporation; 
and in 1928 he went to Detroit, still selling 
radios and flying. In 1930 he shifted the 
emphasis from radio peddling to the cock- 
pit, but he still had to work on the side. His 
job, for the next eight years, was sales super- 
visor for R. L. Polk & Company, direct mail 
advertisers. 

To the distress of Mrs. May, who never 
could see any sense in something that cost 
more than it paid, he gave most of his time 
to teaching flight, barnstorming, circusing, 
and all the other forms of flying activity of 
the period. He flew Travelairs, Wacos, 
Eaglerocks, Cessnas .. . anything with wings. 
He even bought a half interset in a ship, a 
Travelair. 

Now and then he did some flying for his 
company. He tried to sell the boss on buying 
a ship for the firm, but every time he got 


ERCOUPE WINNER 


apt. Charles William Jackson Curry, pilot for 

Northwest Airlines, was winner of the Ercoupe 

for Contest 2: “What I Consider Ideal Features 
in a Personal Plane.” Capt. Curry learned to fly 
in 1937. During the war he flew the Northwest Air- 
lines Military Cargo routes from Minneapolis to 
Anchorage, and is now flying Northwest’s Orient 
route, Capt Curry has logged some 6,000 flying 
hours in his 10 years of flying. He reports he 
plans to use his Ercoupe for hunting, fishing trips. 


the boss’ ear, the newspapers would head- 
line a crash somewhere, and the boss not only 
would recoil but threaten to fire any man he 
ever caught riding in an airplane. 

It wasn’t until 1939 that Gene was able to 
convert his flying from a semi-hobby into a 
full-time profession. He became a copilot for 
TWA, flying both ways out of Kansas City; 
and the following year he moved on to chief 
pilot for Canadian Airways’ military division, 
at Edmonton, then operating an Air Ob- 
servers’ School. In the year he put in there, 
he flew a satisfying 1,275 hours. Respectable 
time for the average hard-working pilot is 
750 hours a year. 

In March, 1941, the Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pany hired him by telegram to ferry DB-7’s 
to the British in New York and Montreal. 
Doing this until September of that year, he | 
was put on production flight test . . . trying 
out the ships then pouring from Douglas’ 
assembly lines in the growing war crisis. In 
1942, his reputation spreading, he was loaned 
to the Army’s Memphis modification center. — 
A few months of. this, and Douglas brought 
him back to do engineering flight testing at 
its Santa Monica plant. He was now in the 
science end of aviation, his post today. 

As a pilot-scientist, he specialized in high- 
speed dives, testing every ship Douglas has 
built since he went with the company. He 
ran the first tests on the pioneer full-span 
wing flaps of Douglas’ great C-74 which, with 
14,000 horsepower for take-off, 11,000-gallon 
gasoline capacity, and room for 15 jeeps, is 
one of the largest land-based cargo planes in 
the world. 

In the winter of 1943 Gene came up with 
a handsome replacement for the original 
Mrs. May, for whom it was too much when 
she saw her sons follow her husband into a 
calling of which she disapproved. The new 
Mrs. May’s interest in flying extends to 
asking Gene questions about variables in 
the speed of sound, square roots and similar 
posers. Gene, who studied physics and math- 
ematics at night school years ago, and taught 
himself through an extensive personal library 
in engineering, answers them all. 

With still no crashes since his cow pasture 
days, he has no doubt that the same report 
can be rendered when he finishes the year 
or so still lying ahead at the controls of the 
world’s fastest conveyance. He has proved 
her flawless at each 5,000-foot step down 
along the 30,000-foot stairway which he 
climbed for the beginning of the testing pro- 
gram of the Douglas Skystreak. 

The ship went through to the world’s 
record without a squawk. This, in four 
months and six days from her first flight as 
an untried radical, is in itself a record. The 
ship had 9 hours, 32 minutes on her and the 
engine 14 hours, 35 minutes when Caldwell 
took over. As for Gene when he first took her 
up, he had had a mellowing 50 minutes of 
jet-plane experience. 

There would seem to be no reason, there- 
fore, to quarrel with Gene’s estimate of those 
who built the ship. “They have done a 
remarkable job, and no one can appreciate 
it as well as the test pilot who flies the final 
results of their work.” 

Those results haven’t yet been been pushed 
to their limits. The Skystreak was designed 
to fly “nearer than near” to the speed of 
sound, Gene reminds you, and if it doesn’t 
it will be purely a question of power and not 
of aerodynamics. Gene intends to find out if 
there is such a question. a 
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pected maybe 10 or 15, but when the figures 
never ran under 100, even in stormy weather 
when the pilots had to come piling in under 
the overcast, through rains and snow in the 
mountains, everyone had a pleasant surprise. 
_ Then came the first trip into the moun- 
tains for 1947—to Smith Stoddard’s Salmon 
River Flying Service Air Park adjoining the 
town on the south city limits. 

This was in May and the weather was still 
stinko as is standard for May in that part of 


the northwest. One hundred and fifteen air- 
planes had landed at last count at about 
10:30 A.M. 


_ The Salmon Sheriff’s Posse were hosts and 
had prepared three barbecued hogs for the 
occasion. The hogs were big fellows, care- 
fully cooked by expert camp chefs, and when 
the pilots and their guests finally were done 
with them only the heads were left in a 
welter of bones. 

But the important thing was that many 
pilots had come to Salmon for the first time, 
and having found the way and liking the 
looks of the place, would return again. The 
residents had realized that beyond their 
isolated valley a tremendous amount of 
private flying was being done. It was not 
their initiation to aviation for Salmon long 
ago became a headquarters for the forest 
service bush pilots and commercial operators 
who flew hunting and fishing parties and 
prospectors into the isolated primitive area 
west of Salmon, but it did give the residents 
of Lemhi county an insight as to how much 
the private pilot was using his two-placer. 

The Mackay trout fry was another event of 
1947, scheduled June 15, and it advanced the 
sport another notch. Two hundred and fifty- 
four people came by air. One hundred and 
five airplanes came sailing down into the 
narrow Lost River valley to land on Mackay’s 
3,000-foot strip at an elevation just barely 
under 7,000 feet above sea level. 

The biggest ships were Wacos, one a five- 
passenger job flown by Bob Savaria from 
Hailey, Idaho. There seemed to be more T- 
Crafts, Cessnas and Luscombes than any- 
thing else, but many Pipers were in, at least 
10 or 15 Ercoupes, and several Stinsons. 

The Mackay Chamber of Commerce han- 
dled the details and there were trout left 
over after everyone was groaning about hav- 
ing ’et too much. About 20 aircraft came in 
the day before and the pilots of those 20 
ships turned out to be anglers who pitched 
in and helped catch the fish which were 
served to the flyers the next day. They were 
all caught within a few miles, of town, too, 
and one four-pounder was hooked within 
spitting distance of the airport itself. 

Director Moulton found out right at the 
start that competition kept wild flying out 
of the day’s events. A quartet of judges was, 
herefore, sent to the airport at daylight and 
hey judged every plane that landed. Prizes 
were furnished by local merchants and pro- 
jided the pilots with valuable tokens of their 
bility to fly a good pattern and make a first- 
ate landing. Once in a while a booby prize 
s given to some Dilbert just to keep things 
n line and, as the flyers get to their destina- 
ion, there is a concerted effort on the part 
»f them all to win one of those prizes .. . ex- 
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Plight by Sight 


(Continued from page 25) 
“See that?” 


A nod. 

“Must be a town there.” 

Another nod. So we flew a course approxi- 
mately 90 to our original one and arrived— 
but over 20 minutes late. 

This boy knew two days in advance that 
he was going to make that cross-country 
hop. He could have spent about an hour’s 
time the night before with a Sectional or a 
Regional map, and nothing else, and started 
on his flight full of confidence . . . a more 
justified confidence, I should say. Instead, 
he learned a lesson at the expense of his 
ego. He was relying solely on the magic 
of those two words—Compass Course, that 
aerial railroad track for airplanes. All you 
do is rub on your compass and mutter some- 
thing about deviation and a little genii pops 
out to lead the way. 

We've all had lots of fun surrounding 
ourselves with our favorite book on naviga- 
tion, three or four maps, a_straight-edge, 
compass and protractor, computor, three or 
four sharp pencils, and a great big table on 
which to put everything. We will all admit 
that it’s great sport to work out a problem 
which requires knowing True Course, varia- 
tion and deviation, wind direction and 
velocity, distance and speed, gallons of gas 
on board, fuel consumption, and finally, the 
color of the upholstery. But what practical 
good do we get out of it? When we crawl 
into our favorite puddle-jumper for a little 
cross-country hop over strange terrain where 
are we going to put the kitchen table? Okay 
—let’s put our airplane compass in the same 
place. Even if the CAA requires one on the 
list of equipment which every self-respecting 
airplane is supposed to tote. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
too many pilots are getting lost because 
they’ve listened to more compass navigation 
twaddle than is good for them. When a man 
gets so busy keeping 55 centered on the 
lubber line that he can’t see the ground 
going by, it’s time to change tactics. Worst 
part of it is the ground is usually going by 
not only from front to rear but also from 
left to right, or vice versa. I think it is time 
that we lay less stress on this kitchen-table 
navigation and resort to plain old map read- 
ing. That’s what the boys use who always 
seem to turn up at the places they are 
headed for. I’d like to see some of the 
books on navigation devoting less space to 
those pretty little triangles and more space 
to a good, sound exposition of plain, ordi- 
nary map reading. 

Most of us are flying by Contact Flight 
rules, anyway. If a cloud which exceeds 
certain minimum specifications gets in the 
way, we’re supposed to duck under or around 
it so we can still see old Mother Earth. This 
is well and good. When we’re going some- 
place we’ve never been before, the more of 
her we can see the better. Less of this ostrich- 
like habit of sticking our noses into a com- 
pass and flying blind is a healthy thing. 

Map reading is an art wnich can be 
learned by anyone in a week. All pilots who 
use maps for the purpose for which they 
were intended—a guide to what appears on 


the ground—can look at a map and know 
what the object on the ground will look 
like when they come to it, whether it be a 
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canyon, a stream, a jagged peak or a level 
plain. The maps we use for flight are the 
highest product of the map-making art. We 
can rest assured that what is delineated on 
the map is on the ground somewhere and 
will be there in the correct relationship to 
other terrain features when we arrive over it. 
Those snaky, brown lines called “contours” 
give an exact picture of the humps and hol- 
lows of the earth. The next time you have an 
impulse to work an alternate airport prob- 
lem, forget all the paraphernalia and im- 
pedimenta, and spend a couple hours study- 
ing contour lines. Notice that when they cross 
a dry creek or a stream, they seem to point 
uphill toward higher ground, and that when 
they crowd close together how they create 
the impression that you are actually looking 
down at a steep hill or an abrupt cliff. 
Notice, also, that all man-made objects are 
printed in black on your map and that water- 
ways of all types are printed in blue ink. 

Become so familiar with your map that 
looking at it is just like reading a page of 
print. It’s all there before you, detail after 
detail. Notice, for instance, the sharp curve 
a railroad track makes in going around a 
steep bluff. If that detail appears close to the 
line you drew between point of departure 
and destination, it will be there on the 
ground waiting for you after so many min- 
utes of flight. Those two patches of con- 
centric brown lines will turn out to be two 
humps sticking up like two sore thumbs a 
little farther on. And io top it all off, when 
you navigate by map and ground, you do two 
things: first, you get there, and second, you 
know what the country looks like because 
you’ve been looking at it! 

Let’s take a look at a sample flight worked 
out on a piece of a Spokane Sectional 
Chart (pages 24 and 25). We propose to 
fly from Kennewick to Pullman over a 
stretch of country which is remarkable be- 
cause each square foot of it looks like every 
other square foot of it. And yet a study of 
the chart shows it abounding with good 
check points. 

(1) Draw a line from Kennewick to Pull- 
man. Our ground distance scales approxi- 
maiely 100 miles. With no wind and a 100- 
mph cruise we should be at Pullman in one 
hour elapsed time. Now let’s divide the line 
into four equal parts to represent four 15- 
minute periods. 

(2) Note how our ground track crosses 
the lines of latitude and longitude. The lines 


CROSS-COUNTRY coming up, Pilot Land- 
man and friend get out all-important map 


of latitude and longitude, of course, parallel 
the township and section lines you will see 
on the ground. Try estimating the angle 
your ground track makes with the North- 
South lines on the map as well as with those 
running East and West. Now check your 
estimate with a protractor. Measurement will 
show that your ground track is 69 to 70 
degrees (clockwise) from the N-S lines and 
20 to 21 degrees (counter-clockwise) off the 
E-W lines. 

(3) In the air, visualize these two angles 
as you cross all earth lines running N-S and 
E-W. Extend that ground track out to the 
horizon. Pick a terrain feature out there 
and fly for it. Keep extending the ground 
track by steps toward progressive terrain 
features. 

Fifteen minutes after take-off, we should 
see the junction of two railroads two or 
three miles to our right. For almost half of 
this first 15 minutes we had a river imme- 
diately on our right. Thirty minutes out we 
should be looking for the junction of two 
streams about three or four miles on our left. 
About six miles to our left we should see the 
confluence of these two streams and the 
Snake River. Approximately 22 miles to our 
right (visibility permitting) we can see a 
fair-sized town. Forty-five minutes out we 
should be passing midway between a wide 
curve in the river and the town of Pomeroy 
on our right. At this point, given fair visi- 
bility, our destination should be in view. If 
not, about eight minutes from Pullman, we 
have the best check-point of the entire trip 
—the “knee” formed by the Snake River 
where it abruptly changes from a_north- 
westerly to a westerly course. 

Next time you’re up either killing time 
or putting in some, take a look down at 
that compass—not the one in the ship, but 
that one down there on the ground. Almost 
any section of our country is equipped with 
it—those lines running east and west and 
north and south as far as the horizon. If 
you wanted to fly a true course of 90°, you 
would obviously get over to one side of 
those east and west lines and ride it right on 
in. What if you wanted to fly a True Course 
of 45°? Just swing her over and see how 
easy it is to split that angle between the 
north and south lines and the east and 
west lines—and how simple it is to stretch 
that imaginary line away out in front of 
your nose to the horizon, where it ends, more 
likely than not, on some outstanding terrain 
feature. How easy it is to fly right at that 
point, still on that imaginary line, even if 
you have a strong wind from either side. 
You can do something about that drift now, 
because you can see it! Let’s go further and 
practice splitting one of those 90° angles 
still smaller. It will surprise you how accu- 
rately you can fly 15, 30, 105, or any of the 
other True Courses around the circle. 

I’m not trying to kick all this high-falutin’ 
mumbo-jumbo on navigation into the ash- 
can. All I want to see happen is more of 
the boys and girls getting out of the traffic 
pattern and using the airplane for good safe 
transportation. Let’s go someplace and not 
get lost while we are going! Next time we 
plan a little week-end trip, let’s get our maps 
out on Friday evening, fold ’em up so we 
can see that line from A to B and have a 
little preview on what we'll see next day. 
Next day, if we can’t see the ground—we'll 
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cepting the Dilbert one which they all eschew. 

On several occasions as many as 10 planes 
have been in the traffic pattern as breakfast 
time draws nigh, but thus far there have been 
no mishaps and hardly any “near-misses.” 

The trend has been so popular that the 
cities of the state, which started out a bit 
“cold” to the program, have begun a spirited 
bidding for dates with the sportsmen flyers. 
Every date for 1947 was filled long before 
spring and the 1948 dates had been almost 
completely filled before the last of June in 
47. Some, like Challis, have bid for an 
annual affair, October each time. 

For variety the Challis residents served 
broiled elk steak instead of venison this year, 
but the fine hot cakes and the special choke- 
cherry syrup was instituted as the annual 
repeat dish to balance the wild game which 
will be the chef d’ourves, each year. 

The value of these trips to the private flyer 
cannot be overestimated. Encouraged by large 
numbers of his fellows doing it, lots of pilots 
who would otherwise look away from moun- 
tain flying are “getting their feet wet” at it 
and learning many tricks about flying that 
will stand them in good stead in days to come. 

As many wives accompany their husbands 
it makes a family affair of flying and, once 
at the rendezvous, the missus doesn’t feel 
like she is a “golf-widow” as so many wives 
do whose husbands do all flying in the 
trafic pattern while they while away a boring 
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hour in a car being snubbed by the rest of 
the students. This way the girls get the 
spritely ideas of helping the husbands win 
one of those prizes and they also get to 
navigate and make check points along the 
way and in general stimulate their interest 
and own knowledge of flying. 

It’s really becoming more of a mass party 
all the time. At Mackay, Bill Woods and his 
wife showed up with their nine-months-old 
baby daughter who enjoyed the proceedings 
thoroughly. Tags, the flying fox terrier, was 
along, too, all of them in the Super Cruiser 
because Bill’s big Beech was stripped for 
hauling salt into the primitive area for the 
game commission. Tags (see SKYWAYS, 


July, 1947 issue) has over 2,000 hours. 

The Lion’s Club at Richfield were hosts to 
the visiting pilots in April of 1947, but most 
of the other towns have been represented by 
the Chambers of Commerce. 

Pilots who combine flying with a love for 
other sports manage to work them together 
on the flights. Hunters will do their deer 
hunting in October at Challis, the fishermen 
try the trout streams at such places as 
Mackay and Salmon, and when they fly to@® 
north Idaho for rendezvous at St. Maries or 
Couer d’Alene, they go for the big lake fish 
that range up to 30 pounds in those waters. 

Those who like to golf take along their 
clubs and have a round at the local greens 
before taking off for home. 

Similar tours are promoted occasionally 
and at random in other western states, but 
nowhere has there been as much enthusiasm 
as in Idaho and nowhere else has it been as 
much of a success. Insofar as the Department 
of Aeronautics had never before done any- 
thing of similar nature for the private 
flyer’s interest and seldom does anything in 
the other states, there can be no limit to the 
amount of credit due progressive Director 
Chet Moulton for having put Idaho’s private 
flyers on their own state map in the compara- 
tively short time that he has been in office 
since his discharge from the air forces. 

Be seein’ ya at the next Challis Elk Steak 
Barbecue huh? Mebbe so? Okay, and remem- 
ber, there’ll be four men watching how you 
fly that pattern, so make it pretty and land 
right on that spot if you want to take a nice 
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Dr. T. B. Lyons, President and 
Treasurer, has had wide experi- 
ence in school administration and 
aviation. He was for many years 
connected with the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education, and was Gen- 
eral Manager of the Graham Avia- 
tion Co. which operated a Primary 
Training School for the U. S. Army 
Air Forces at Souther Field, Ga. 
Dr. Lyons is a graduate of Lock 
Haven State Teachers College and 
the University of Pittsburgh and is 
listed in WHO’S WHO in American 
Education. He assumed his duties 
at P. I. A. Dec. 1, 1944. 
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drops are made from the _ lightplanes. 

The one factor that has limited delivery 
operations in sections of the country where 
weather conditions are less stable has not 
affected the News to any great extent. In mid- 
dle Georgia Walls estimates that the plane 
would be grounded only about 15 days out 
of the entire year. Delivery then has to be 
made by bus or auto. During more than eight 
consecutive months in 1946 not one day of 
aerial delivery had to be skipped because of 
inclement weather. 

The story is quite a bit different up in 
northwestern United States where newspapers 
have long experimented with airplanes. S. E. 
Abbott of the Boise (Idaho) Statesman told 
a meeting of the Pacific Northwest news- 
paper circulation managers last summer that 
“our experience in bringing papers in from 
Lewiston by plane (as a service during a 
state legislative session) in January and Feb- 
ruary, 1945, indicates that only 65 per cent 
of the schedules were completed and only 50 
per cent were within a reasonable time of 
schedule” despite the fact that Idaho is esti- 
mated to have less fog and storm than sur- 
rounding states. 

The same weather conditions that blocked 
newspaper delivery also handicapped the air- 
lines, whose schedules fell way behind time 
during the bad weather season, and time is 
the factor that makes aerial newspaper de- 
livery profitable. 

Abbott pointed out to the circulators that 
although larger newspapers fortunate enough 
to be near the terminals of air freight lines 
will have an advantage of speedy delivery in 
bulk, the average small daily should look to 
local air charter firms for a method of de- 
livery to surrounding towns. Since landing 
fields are not necessary for dropping small 
bundles the major requirement is that waiy- 
ers on low-flying restrictions have to be se- 
cured before delivery can be made by drop- 
ping in any inhabited areas. 

Experiments of the Statesman newspaper 
have shown that a double-wrapped and 
double-roped bundle, weighing up to 40 
pounds, can be dropped from 500 feet with 
very little damage to the papers. Where drop 
delivery space is small, lower careful flying 
is necessary, but as the Macon News has 
demonstrated, small areas can be hit on the 
nose at slow speeds after a little practice. 
Where impact is not great, canvas or duck 
bags, such as the war surplus barracks bags 
used by the Macon News, make good drop 
containers. 

Proving that size and horsepower of the 
plane matters little as long as utility is high, 
the Winfield Air Service covers a 125-mile 
delivery route over four Kansas counties for 
the Winfield Daily Courier, using any planes 
the service has available. In the past this 
has meant that delivery has been made in 
Piper Cubs, Aeroncas, Luscombes and Er- 
coupes. 

The Courier was really nudged into using 
aerial delivery by the aftermath of storms. 
As W. W. Keith, the circulation manager of 
the paper remembers it: “Our air delivery 
route came into being because of floods and 
high water on the Walnut River in late Sep- 
tember, 1945. We were cut off from several 
of our towns, and with nothing to lose, we 
decided to attempt delivery by air. It was a 
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success and we began permanent operation 
on October 1, 1945. Our route at that time 
served Burden, Cambridge, Grenola, Moline, 
Cedar Vale and Dexter, a total of 80 miles. 
Since then we have added Atlanta, Latham 
and Howard to make the total now around 
125 miles.” 

Warren F. Jones, who operates the Win- 
field Air Service, avoids altitude restrictions 
by dropping the newspaper bundles from a 
height of 100 to 300 feet in open areas at 
the edge of the towns, but the flight path of 
the plane is scheduled so that it does not 
pass over the towns, but around them. Al- 
though the service was storm-born, during 
its first year of operations only 10 days had 
to be skipped because of weather conditions. 

Down in Pawhuska, Oklahoma, southeast 
of Winfield, the Penn Flying Service covers a 
175-mile delivery route over Osage County 
for the Pawhuska Daily Journal Capital. A 
Piper Cub flown by Earl Penn is used. Ac- 
cording to the newspaper, subscribers in a 
dozen towns and oil-field camps receive their 


NEWSPAPERS, hot off the press, are 
delivered to dispatch truck at airport 


newspapers from newsboys at about the same 
time that customers in Pawhuska are being 
served. Because of the wider circulation due 
to aerial delivery, a system of rural corres- 
pondents was enlarged to provide news of 
all Osage County for subscribers, a sort of 
ever-widening ripple that provides more busi- 
ness for the newspaper and for the flying 
service, too. ; 

The midwest seems to have a great po- 
tential for lightplane services and others are 
springing up as the competition spreads. 
Routes were inaugurated last year out of 
Beatrice, Nebraska; Ponca City, Oklahoma, 
and Blackwell, Oklahoma, among many 
others that have been tried experimentally 
for a while. Small, popular types of two- 
place planes have had the greatest use be- 
cause of the low cost of operation and initial 
expense and the low weight of the news 
bundles of small papers. 

In mountainous sections of the country 
larger planes have to be used because of 
weather and altitude conditions. In Washing- 
ton the Seattle Sunday Post-Intelligencer has 
experimented with the delivery of 2,500 
pounds of the newspaper’s early edition to 
Ellensburg and Yakima, across the Cascade 
Mountains. Under a contract with Rainier 
Aircraft Service of Ellensburg, a Noorduyn 
Norseman has been used to save six to nine 
hours delivery time over the mountain range. 


The weight of the Sunday paper and the need 
for higher horsepower preclude the use of 
a lighter plane for the service. 

The workhorse Norseman also is used in 
Texas where large-scale distribution of the 
San Antonio Evening News is made by four 
Noorduyn transports to Corpus Christi, Lare- 
do, Brownsville and other south Texas points 
by Airnews, Inc., out of Alamo Field, San 
Antonio. The newsfreight carrier is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the company that pub- 
lishes the newspaper and it has expanded to 
carry other types of contract freight to sup- 
plement its newspaper activities. 

Even the helicopters have not been ne- 
glected in newspaper efforts to surmount cir- 
culation difficulties. Helicopter Air Transport 
of Camden, N. J., last year performed the 
first commercial delivery of newspapers by 
helicopter for the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. Using a Sikorsky S-51, the firm ex- 
perimentally delivered newspapers to auto- 
mobile parking lots in suburban areas and 
had the papers in the hands of readers with- 
in 40 minutes after leaving Philadelphia, an 
impossibility with other transportation. 

Any report on newspaper delivery cannot 
afford to neglect the activities of the big 
papers or big carriers. For the past two 
years many of the larger municipal dailies 
have used scheduled and nonscheduled air 
carriers to fly bulk-loads to circulation points 
where delivery formerly had been made by 
truck or train. Because of speed and the 
ability to meet-on-the spot competition with 
later editions than was formerly possible, 
out-of-town circulation has increased, demon- 
strating the importance of air delivery. One 
result appeared last year in the pages of the 
New York Times with the publication of 
large advertisements for Washington, D. C., 
stores, over 200 miles away from the publi- 
cation’s center of reader interest. 

Probably the longest, full-size daily aerial 
delivery route in the world is used by the 
Miami, Fla., Herald—2,200 miles from Miami 
to Trinidad with delivery accomplished by 
scheduled airlines on the same day as pub- 
lication. The Air Express Clipper Edition of 
the Herald, a standard size, lightweight ver- 
sion of the regular Herald, slanted for Latin 
American readers, is largely distributed over 
the Pan American World Airways System 
with small bundles carried by KLM and 
TACA to all stops on the routes of those lines. 

Begun with the first delivery of 50 copies 
to Havana, Cuba, on January 9, 1946, the 
Herald Clipper Edition now reaches over 
3,000 subscribers scattered from the Do- 
minican Republic to Colombia. Slated for 
English-reading business men and Americans 
working in Central and South America, the 
lightweight newspaper carries all the na- 
tional advertising that is in the Miami edi- 
tion, national and international news, busi- 
ness reports and special features, and usu- 
ally runs from 14 to 20 pages daily and from 
32 to 34 pages on Sunday, plus a comic sec- 
tion and Sunday magazine. 

Newspaper publishers have really taken to 
the air this year, from the smallest to the 
biggest, and air delivery, even by lightplane, 
has demonstrated that it is out of the kinder- 
garten class. The efficient smart operator, 
whether he be a local charter man or an air 
freight forwarder with fleets of cargo trans- 
ports at his disposal, has something to give 
to the newspaper business. And the news- 
paper publisher has something for the air- 
plane operators—a basic, steady income. 4%, 
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need an ATR. Must have Commercial pilot’s certificate with 

Instrument rating and Third-Class radiotelephone license. 
Experience—Minimum of 1,000 hours flying time, preferably a 

large percentage of it in multi-engine equipment. 
Salary—$3,600 to $6,000 on a yearly basis. 
Promotion—Copilot, Pilot, First Officer, Captain. 


Copilot: 

Duties—Same as copilot on regular airline. 

Requirement—Same as for pilot. 

Experience—Total experience—minimum ranges {rom 500 hours 
to 1,000 hours. 

Salary—From $2,400 to $4,300 per year. 


Charter Services 


Under the heading of “Charter Services” comes fixed base 
operations. This includes both short- and long-haul operations 
via chartered plane, and aerial taxi service and flight instruc- 
tion. The only flight job available in this category is that of 
pilot—one can double in brass as an instructor. Because of 
the nature of charter service flying, pilots in this category 
fly everything from Cubs to such twin-engine equipment 
x Cessna Bobcats, the twin Beech, Grumman Widgeons 
and Mallards, etc. If the charter service also operates a non- 
scheduled air-freight or passenger service, the pilot will prob- 
ably handle such equipment as DC-3’s, etc., and therefore, will 
nave to have an Air Transport rating. 


Pilot: 


| 

Duties—Pilots planes for charter, prepares flight plans. Gives 

: flight instruction. 

Requirement—CAA certificate, with Instructor and Instrument 

_ rating. Third Class radiotelephone license. Teaching and 

business ability. High school education is minimum require- 

' ment. College preferred. 

Experience—As many hours as possible in both single and 
multi-engine equipment. Night flying and Instrument flying. 


Salary—From $3,000 to $6,000 per year. If flying non- poneduied 
_ operations, the pilot can easily earn up to $9,600 per year. 
_ This is about tops, however, for a pilot working outside the 
scheduled airline category. Pilots who give flight instructions 
' only, earn from $2,800 to $4,300 per year. 


Crop Duster: 


Some of the charter service or fixed base operators do crop 
dusting. Pilots hired for that kind of flying are very well paid 
because of the nature of their work and because it is only sea- 
sonal. A crop duster is a special breed of pilot, however, and 
being just a good pilot is not enough. This work calls for cour- 
age and daring mixed with a particular brand of care. There 
aren’t too many pilots who have those qualifications in the 
necessary proportions . . . which may be another reason why 
a crop duster should enjoy good pay. He’s rather a rarity. 
Duties—Spreading and spraying insecticides, etc., over crops 

and orchards, oftentimes within very limited area. 
Requirement—Commercial pilot’s license. Excellent at precision 

flying, able to execute what might be called acrobatic maneu- 
vers close to ground but in absolute safety. 
Experience—More flying time the better. This is a specialist’s 
job requiring special flying ability. 
Salary—Commission basis. Usually between 20% and 40%. 


Aireraft Manufacturing 
With the looked-for increase in aircraft manufacturing, there 
undoubtedly will be opening for pilots within the industry. For 
the most part these will be test jobs which, in themselves, re- 
quire a very particular type of pilot doing a very particular 
type of work. 


Test Pilot: 


Duties—Test flying new aircraft, flight checks of new ships 
coming off assembly lines. Works closely with engineers. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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DO AS BIG 
AIRLINES DO- 


brenden Mens 


FOR NAVIGATION INSTRUMENTS! 


Captains H. Kurtz and J. R. Irwin of Capital 
Airlines use Weems Mark II Aircraft Plotter 
to check their course before take-off. 


PILOTS! STUDENTS! For accurate navigation, you need instru- 
ments you can absolutely rely upon. That’s why it pays you to 
select your requirements from the famous Weems line where 
you'll find many instruments which are standard equipment 
with U. S. Army-Navy Air Forces and major airlines like 
Capital, TWA, Pan-American, Eastern, Braniff and many 
others. Two navigation “musts” for pilot and student alike 
are the Weems Mark II. Aircraft Plotter and the Dalton E-6B 


Computer. 


WEEMS MARK II AIRCRAFT PLOTTER — For sectional and 
world air charts. Has permanent markings on transparent 
plastic—two statute mile scales on same instrument, 1:500,000 
and 1:1,000,000. Also has protractor face and 12-inch rule 
markings. Used for plotting bearings, courses, lines of position 
—constructing wind diagrams and measuring distances and 
angles. Only $2. 


THE DALTON E-6B COMPUTER —Two sides—one for solving 
all vector and DR problems—the other for solving fuel con- 
sumption, time-speed-distance, nautical-statute mile conversion 
problems and correcting altitude and air speed for temperature 
and pressure. Simple to use—just plot free hand on trans- 
parent surface and erase after use. Complete with leather 
carrying case and instruction booklet, $10. 


Get Weems Navigation Equipment af your Aviation Supply 
Store--or write direct for FREE descriptive catalog. Address 
Depi. 6, Weems System of Navigation, Annapolis, Maryland. 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


Aviation has a future 


for YOU! 


In beautiful Miami, where it's always Summer, Embry-Riddle 
students work and play while modern airliners drone 
overhead...For Miami is the aerial crossroads of the Americas! 


Training counts most in Aviation, and the Embry-Riddle School 
of Aviation offers the right kind of training in its fully staffed, 
fully equipped flight and technical divisions... All standard 
courses in Aviation, including Radio... Embry-Riddle has 
trained more than 28,000 pilots and more than 11,000 


Aviation mechanics, civilian and military! 


Embry-Riddle is now located 
at the Opa-locka Airport, 
former Navy field... A 
world-famous school 
at one of the world’s 


best airports! 


Immediate enrollment. 
Excellent dormitories 
attheOpa-locka Airport. 
MAIL COUPON TO- 
DAY for full information 
at no obligation to you! 


Authorized 
training 
under the 
G.I. 
Bill of Rights 


SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


MIAMI 30, FLORIDA 


Dean of Enrollments -- Dept. 53-D 
Embry-Riddle School of Aviation 
Miami 30, Florida 


Name ae 
4 Addre sf 


City State 


I am interested in 
Flight Training (J Check One: Veteran oO 
Technical Training (] Non-Veteran [J 
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Requirement—High school education. Best jobs, however, will 
go to pilots holding aeronautical engineering degrees. As 
technical requirements become more complex in aircraft, 
more and more technical education will be required in a test 
pilot. CAA Commercial pilot’s license, Instrument rating. 
Mental alertness, exceptional intelligence, cool-headedness. 

Experience—The more flight experience the better. Some en- 
gineering experience within industry. 

Salary—Salaries vary greatly in this category, and much de- 
pends on the type of aircraft being test flown. A test pilot 
flying a high-powered military ship will earn more than a test 
pilot testing light training ships. The more complex the job, 
the more the money earned. Yearly salaries range all the way 
from $2,000 to $12,000, depending on experience and kind of 
test flying in types of aircraft. 

Promotion—Staff test pilot to chief test pilot to plant executive. 
Promotion depends largely on the extent of training and ex- 
perience in aeronautical or other engineering fields. | 


Government 
As aviation grows the Civil Aeronautics Administration must | 
grow with it. Within the next 5 years a 50 per cent increase in 
CAA personnel is expected. While these jobs with the CAA are 
not actually flying jobs, they do require considerable flying ex- 
perience. Because these positions come under a Civil Service 
heading, applicants must pass Civil Service examinations be- 
fore they are accepted for appointment. In this listing, only 
requirements, yearly salary are given. 


Traffic Controller (Trainee) : 

Requirement—A year’s experience in meteorological work with 
the military, or a year as military aeronautical communicator, 
or year as a crew member in armed forces or 200 hours of 


flying time. $2,000. 


Ass’t Airport Traffic Controller: 
Requirement—Twice that of a trainee and/or 400 hours of fly- 
ing time. $2,300 to $4,150. 


Traffic Controller (Airways) : 
Requirement—Three times the experience required for Trainee 
and/or 600 hours flying time. $2,600 to $4,500. 


Assoc. Flight Engineer Inspector: 

Requirement—Degree in aeronautical or mechanical engineer- 
ing, or equivalent in business or technical experience. Pilot | 
rating above that of Student for 7 years, Commercial pilot | 
rating or armed forces equivalent for 5 years prior to apply- 
ing for job. Both single and multi-engine rating. At least | 
2,000 hours solo flight time, 500 hours of which must have 
been within 2 years prior to application. $3,900. 


Flight Engineer Inspector: 

Requirement—Pilot rating for 10 years, 3,000 hours of solo 
time, 500 hours of which in three different types of multi- 
engine aircraft, 1,000 hours in 10 different types of small air- 
craft plus 100 hours of night or instrument time. $4,300, up. 


Air Carrier Operations Inspector: 

Requirement—Degree in aeronautical or mechanical enginneer- 
ing. Holder of pilot rating for at least 10 years, with Com- 
mercial and Instrument rating for not less than 5 years. Must 
have 3,000 hours flight time, with 2,000 of that on multi- 
engine aircraft of at least 15,000 pounds gross weight. 2,000 
hours X-C time, 500 hours night flying and 300 hours of in- 
strument time. Must have had at least 4 years experience as 
commercial airline pilot. $4,100 to $5,900. | 


Aeronautical Inspector: 

Requirement—Engineering degree. Pilot’s rating for 10 years, 
Commercial pilot at least 5 of that 10. Single and multi-engine — 
rating with 500 hours in multi-engine ships, 300 hours in — 
smaller aircraft, 500 hours of X-C, 200 hours night flying, 200 
hours of instrument flying and 500 hours as rated instructor. 
Total flight minimum: 3,000 hours, $4,500 to $5,900. 
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kireraft Communicator: 


tequirement—Military or commercial aero- 
nautical communications experience. Air 
traffic controller experience or 300 hours 
flying time as aircraft radio operator, or 
200 hours as pilot, copilot or navigator, or 
Commercial pilot’s certificate. $2,300. 


In addition to these positions with the 
‘AA, there will be flight positions available 
rom time to time with the National Advisory 
Yommittee for Aeronautics (NACA) in aero- 
ynamic research; and the Forestry Service 
vunder Department of Agriculture) as fire 
vatrol and fire-fighting pilots, and aerial 
‘ame and fish inspectors. There also will be 
penings within municipalities as flying po- 
icemen, inspectors, etc. If you are in‘erested 
n flight job opportunities within these 
‘roups, might we suggest that you contact 
he State, agency or municipality directly. As 
ar as requirements are concerned, the main 
phasis in most cases is placed on flight 
ime and pilot rating. If you are getting 
veady today for one of those jobs tomorrow, 
so after a Commercial pilot’s license and get 
is much instrument flying as possible. A good 
vjilot with some college training has the 
yetter chance for flight jobs. 


Associated Industries 

Every day more and more companies, cor- 
yorations, etc., are purchasing aircraft for 
he transport of executives, etc. Staff pilots 
wre hired in practically every case. Require- 
ments for these pilot jobs include some col- 
ege training (the more the better), and as 
nuch flying time as possible, in many cases 
n multi-engine aircraft. A Commercial li- 
sense is a necessity, and so is Instrument and 
X-C time. One of the best ways to get a 
yilot’s job such as this is to go out and “sell” 
he company you're interested in in buying 
heir own plane and using it to transport top 
nersonnel around the country. Many of the 
silots doing that kind of flying today got 
heir jobs via that “selling” idea. 
_ To insure your future in aviation, pick out 
i good school and then get all the training 
-hey can give you ... and accept all the 
xood sound advice they will have to offer 
you. Never stop learning. If you do, aviation 
will leave you behind overnight. The young 
man who constantly keeps abreast of the 
atest developments in aviation is the young 
man who will grow with aviation. The race 
's not so much to the swift as to the con- 
scientious, the thoroughly trained and well- 
informed young man or woman. Success and 
xood fortune is yours in aviation if you want 
it. . . if you go after it and, by good train- 
ing, make the breaks come your way. ty, 


e 

SKYWAYS is grateful to the following for 
their research and aid in helping us compile 
the data contained in “Job Opportunities in 
Aviation... Ground & Flight”: 

Mr. Wayne Weishaar and the ATS 

Roscoe Turner Aero. Corp. 

Spartan School of Aeronautics 

Academy of Aeronautics 

Cal-Aero Technical Institute 

Brayton Flying Service 

Wiggins Airways 

Pittsburgh Institute of Aeronautics 

Anderson Air Activities 

Hawthorne Flying Service 

Page Airways, Inc. 

Jensen Crop Dusters 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
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Flying Doctor 
(Continued from page 33) 


recite all the difficulties and discouragements 
which came his way during his pioneering in 
the use of a personal plane, but he still feels 
the benefits were worth all the effort, expense 
and discomfort. Those early days lend sharp 
contrast to the utility of the personal plane 
today. He says that every business trip today 
becomes one of pleasure. No longer is it 
necessary to stuff cotton in the ears to reduce 
the engine noise and vibration. Engines are 
reliable and quieter and the planes are more 
comfortable and much easier to fly. He con- 
tends that speed is secondary to safety, com- 
fort and reliability—that any plane possess- 
ing these features which is capable of cruis- 
ing over 100 mph becomes a highly useful 
vehicle of transportation. 

Doctor Brewster believes that airplanes first 
became a practical instrument upon the de- 
velopment of air-cooled engines. He should 
know, because he has owned and flown all 
types. In addition to the Jenny, he has owned 
Curtiss Orioles, the Arrow Five, Monocoupe, 
two Stinson Reliants, a Bird biplane, an 
Aeronca Chief and now a Fairchild F-24. 

Despite his many years of traveling by 
plane, Dr. Brewster has never been involved 
in an accident. He recalls one or two forced 
landings which were due to engine failure 
but he attributes those incidents to the well- 
known eccentricities of the OX-5 engine. 

Dr. and Mrs. Brewster have two sons, 
Wayne and Don. Both are doctors and pilots. 
They share with their father the responsibil- 
ities of operating the three hospitals—one 
at Holdrege, one at Oberlin (Kansas) and 
the third at Lexington, Nebraska. Each 
learned from the elder Brewster the ad- 
vantages of making medical missions by air. 
Between them the big Fairchild and the 
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“l told ya we should 'a waited... ! 


LAMB 


smaller Aeronca Chief are very rarely idle. 

The Brewsters seldom miss an opportunity 
1o attend air events in Kansas and Nebraska. 
They are ardent boosters of air tours and 
dawn patrol breakfasts—the doctor has yet to 
lose the prize for the oldest pilot at all events 


' he is able to attend. 


Now, to make the family record 100 per 
cent, Mrs. Brewster has started to take flying 
instructions. Her prime ambition is to serve 
as relief pilot for her husband on their next 


pleasure trip. And she will, too. a 


AVIATION needs VOU, 


... if you have the Training AND 
EXPERIENCE Allen gives you! 
Yes, Allen not only gives you. mechanical 
training, but ACTUAL MECHANICAL 
EXPERIENCE on operational equip- 


ment as well. 


In addition to top-flight 


theory and shop courses, you spend more 
than 25% of your time working on opera- 
tional planes. Experience like that counts 
heavily in favor of the ALLEN graduate. 


If you’re looking for interesting work, and 
an assured future with good pay, aviation 


YW 


is the place for you. And there’s no better 
place to start than the Allen School of 


Aeronautics. Write TODAY for complete 


VETERANS — All costs 
covered under the 
bill. 

Immediate enrollment 
possible. Act now and 
assure yourself of a 
position in the new 
fall class! 


details. 


ALLEN 


AIRWAYS & SCHOOL 
Founded 1930 


Allen Airways, State Airport, Hillsgrove, R. I. 
Please send me your free catalogue 


Check Interest 


Minimum educational 
requirement — 8 grades 


Mechanical [] Flight [] 


Dont pass up your 
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In AVIATION! 
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GLOBE, AR' 


THE SPORTER 


$16. 


Made in Mexico of the finest leather. In- 
side leather cover. Specially designed for 
pilots, hunters, engineers and sportsmen. 
A real sport shoe for all occasions. A 
very comfortable shoe to wear. 


Order Now. Send shoe size. 


NATIONAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
LAREDO, TEXAS 
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PROPELLER COVERS 
$1.95 


For Light Planes 
{A $10.00 VALUE) 


Teavy, rubberized ma- 


construction. Snap 


waterproof, 


Durable POSTPAID 


asteners, Send Check or Money Order. 


AIR-PARTS, INC., 723 SONORA AVE., DEPT. SK 


GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


For Safer Flight 
(Continued from page 29) 


indicator on the panel. Drawing B shows 
how the separation point of air passing 
above and below the wing moves down- 
ward when the airplane approaches a stall. 
The air flow then pushes the tab or vane up- 
ward as a stall approaches. This action 
closes the electric circuit and actuates the 
warning device, whether it be the red light, 
the horn or both. The installation of the vane 
can be adjusted so that the warning of an 
impending stall goes off at a point approxi- 
mately 10 per cent above the critical speed 
at which the plane will stall or spin. This 
10 per cent margin gives the pilot ample 
indication of an impending stall and time 
for increasing his airspeed to avoid what 
would be the inevitable without the stall- 
warning device. 

The tab on the unit is designed to oper- 
ate on a 12-volt electrical system. This 
system is almost universal in modern per- 
sonal aircraft. On those planes having no 
electrical system, two six-volt dry-cell bat- 
teries, wired in series, will provide ample 
power for more than six months’ use of the 
Safe Flight Indicator. The installation of the 
tab unit on the leading edge of the wing 
requires a hole only one and three-quarters 
inches by one and three-eighths. This hole 
is closed over by a cover plate through which 
the vane itself protrudes. 

The actual installation of the indicator 
can easily be made by any licensed A & E 
mechanic. A fact to remember,:and to check 
on before you haye your unit installed, is 
that the unit should be mounted about a 
third of the way out on the wing to avoid 
its being in the propeller slipstream. 

Recommended setting calls for the device 
to operate at a speed 5 mph higher than 
normal stalling speed (or 10 per cent). Thus 
set, it will operate with the same percentage 
of warning in steep turns, landing approach- 
es, climbs after take-off or from any other 
attitude of the plane. 

Dr. Greene purposely designed the Safe 
Flight Indicator so that it could not be left 
shut-off. It was felt that if the operation 
of the Safe Flight Indicator were optional to 
the pilot, there might be a tendency on the 
part of some to be “above using it,’ and 
serious consequences could result. For planes 
used for instructional purposes, a press-to- 
disconnect type switch is added so that an 
instructor can cut the instrument out while 
giving the necessary stall instruction. The 
Indicator becomes operative again when the 
instructor-pilot takes his finger off the button. 

In addition to the Safe Flight Indicator’s 
operational value, it serves other purposes 
that could come under the heading of per- 
sonal-flying and plane-ownership promotion. 
Take the case of the show-off buzz-boy Dil- 
bert who thinks more of impressing his girl 
than he does of his life . . . and hers too, for 
that matter. He flies over the M’amselle’s 
home at an altitude too low for anyone’s 
safety, least of all his. Then with an eye 
(and less than half a brain) on a tree, the 
house, or a barn, he pulls his aerial buggy 
around in a tight turn. By using excessive 
rudder or increasing stick pressure to tighten 
the turn, the pilot is simply hastening the ap- 
proach of a stall . . . and the demolition of 
his airplane not to mention himself and 
possibly innocent bystanders. The installa- 


tion of the Safe Flight Indicator might not} 
unsell the culprit on such idiotic antics but} 
the sounding of the warning horn or th 
turning on of the cockpit warning light 
might save Dilbert from a stall and the in 
evitable (at that low altitude) crack-up. Itj 
would then remain for someone to put our 
Dilbert wise to the foolishness of such deeds} 
. but at least he'll be alive and available} 
for convincing, thanks to the Safe Flight’er. 
In another instance, consider the pilot who 
has his eye on a faster, “hotter” airplane 
than the one he’s been flying. In the par- 
ticular case we have in mind, the pilot long 
had been aware of a slowness in his own 
reaction to an approaching stall. The prob- 
lem was solved, however, by his installing 
a Safe Flight Indicator on his slower plane., 
After flying with it for awhile, he regained| 
confidence in his own ability, and bought} 
the faster airplane . but the first item 
| 

I 


to be installed was a Cate Flight Indicator. 

Or there’s that certain Mister D who had 
used his Stinson for cross-country trips but} 
always took his instructor with him. The} 
day after he saw a Safe Flight Indicator in| 
operation, he ordered one for his plane . . .| 
and now makes all his X-C’s solo. 

There are, of course, exceptions but as 
a general rule businessmen pilots over 50! 
years old lack complete confidence in their} 
ability to recognize a stall with the same 
alacrity as men perhaps 20 years younger. 
Their own summation of their grade of 
flying may be erroneous but suffice it to say 
it causes them to lack the confidence to 
fly solo or to fly a plane that stalls with 
little warning. In cases like this the instal- 
lation of the Safe Flight Indicator solves the 
problem by providing an aid that instills 
that necessary confidence. 

In taking off in gusty air or if you haw 
a tendency to pull the plane off sharply, the 
stall warning indicator on the panel, like 
the lighthouse that stands on a treacherous 
stretch of sea, stands ready to flash ite 
friendly warning: “Straighten up and fly 
right, Mister Pilot, that’s a stall that’s hug: 
ging your wings.” Anyway . the Safe 
Flight Indicator only costs $35, so you really 
can’t afford to be without it, no matter how 
good a pilot you are. 
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on this drag-run which provided his final 
festimate on the approach pattern and also 
tindicated that the wind was practically nil 
yunder 50 feet. 

3 Another project underway was establishing 
7a “maximum” point to which he could over- 
¢shoot his landing and still get stopped safely, 
jand beyond which he would have to give 
) it the gun for a return engagement. 

If this all sounds complicated, it shouldn’t. 
) Proper training with the right instructor will 
tmake it all second nature. The person who 
i gets in trouble is the one who has to think 
1 after his problem is passed, or as it reaches 
Lup to smear him. 

) The pilot who gets maximum use from his 
1 airplane plans ahead at all times. And stand- 
) ard patterns of planning are essential. 

| There was a fenced haystack on one side 
_of the strip, about center of the long way. 
+ That made an excellent check point. If he 
{ was still floating when he got there, he would 
take-off again. This allowed a safety margin 
of several hundred feet each way. 

There was one more observation and Doc 
; made this final analysis on the field’s length. 
. From above, at 800 feet, he noted that it was 
a crooked, lake-shore field nearly half a mile 
| long but kinked in the midriff like the State 
of California, and the straight-line distance 
was more than a quarter mile, but sub- 
stantially under a half. 

Previous experimentation at the airport, 
' where he could test with safety, had taught 
Doc Call that with a full load in the Ryan 
at a field elevation of 4,450 feet he could be 
absolutely sure of getting the ship off in a 
calm-wind condition with a maximum take- 
off run of 1,500 ft. He knew that this shy 
half-mile was plenty safe because by using 
steep flaps and a stall pull-off the Ryan could 
be forced, in emergency, off very short lanes. 
Unnecessary in this case and not advisable 
except as an emergency measure. 

Doc then made a climb to standard pattern 
height and went through the approach ritual 
carefully. Base leg was wide and he turned 
final with power on and flaps down, made 
the approach 10 feet over the south fence 
at an indicated 80 mph, then gently eased 
his power off, letting the ship settle until 
almost on. At this point the throttle was 
closed sharply and the stick pulled right on 
back firmly to put the tail down at an 
indicated 60-mph contact landing. The run 
stopped just past the haystack and Doc 
parked there. 

Our technique was different. There was 
more elbow room for the Cub. Also, I’d been 
having trouble with high approaches on 
strange fields, so I held off reasonably far 
out on the base leg, throttled back and slowed 
the Cub down to 55 on the airspeed indicator. 
I had previously checked to learn this in- 
dicator showed 40 at stalling, so had a nice 
15-mph margin to work with. It became 
apparent at once that I was high again, so 
I widened the base leg and slowed it down 
some more while there was plenty of room 
under me. We settled pretty fast then and 
as soon as I saw myself “in” I dropped the 
nose made a procedure turn to continue on 
final at 55 indicated, getting over the fence 
at five feet and on the ground 50 feet beyond. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Examine this Amazing 
Bargain for a Week 


FREE! 


These 14 New 
Aviation Instruction Books 


—covering EVERY subject related to designing, 


t ing, ici d_ fiyi ALL Pp 7 
ce eene servicing an ying modern lo rice! 


YOURS for ALMOST Whie Suppy cass 


Lea to be an Aviation expert—qual- Brown, Capt. Holden C. Richardson 
ify for high-pay and rapid promotion! Nils Henrik Randers-Pehrson, Lieut. 
This great library gives you simple, au- Myron C, Eddy, H. L. Bender, Martin 
thoritative, step-by-step instruction in Barzeley, Prof. Benjamin Ruffner, and 
ALL major branches of aeronautics, by many others! It would cost you hun- 
a faculty of world famous flyers, techni- dreds of dollars to secure instruction in 
cians, heads of university engineering any residence school from such author- 
departments, industry leaders, etc.— ities. A single course by one of these ex- 


2500 Pages 
2400 


illustrations 


Prepared by 
More Than 


men like Dr. Alexander Klemin, Lt. Col. perts would cost more than t “ Top- 
Harold Hartney, Thoburn C. Lyon, Maj. price of this entire set! geo ahie aeat Rack iag 
Gen. J. E. Fechet, Prof. Frank N. M. aviation library without obligation! Experts! 


Li BRARY OF AERONAUTICS : National Aeronautics Council, Inc. 
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2400 photos, drawings, diagrams, maps, tables. 
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cr keep it and send initial payment of :°- 7°" * 
only $2, and $2 a month until the bar- - 
gain price of only $19.80, plus a few : 
cents postage, is paid. (Cash with order - 
price $18.50, postage free.) 


Terms. 2 Indexes for quick reference. Thousands 
of these sets originally sold in artcraft binding 
for $37.00; a wonderful buy in handsome cloth- 
binding for only $19.80—on easy terms! 
National Aeronautics Council, Inc. 
h St., New York 19, N. Y. 


37 W. 47t 3 : 
MAIL THIS FREE-TRIAL COUPON-> SAVE MORE. Send $2 initial payment now and we 


will stand shipping charges on this 15 Ib. set. Im- 
mediate refund if vou return the books. 


AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


® You will make no mistake in choosing Aviation for your postwar 
career. Tremendous opportunities are in sight—and those who are 
best trained will get top positions. 

Prepare for your entrance into key positions in Aviation by in- 
tensive training at one of the oldest recognized aeronautical schools 
in the country. Courses in: 


e AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING—B.S. DEGREE 
e CERTIFIED ENGINE MECHANICS 


e SPECIAL A. AND E. MECHANICS REFRESHER AND 
COACHING COURSES FOR U.S.C.A.A. EXAMINATIONS 


e AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


Founded by Curtiss-Wright. Outstanding faculty, modern 
equipment. Day, evening. Placement service. Send today 
for free catalog—''Opportunities in Aviation.'' 


AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 107 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


APPROVED 
FOR 


VETERANS’ 
TRAINING 


| 


(Member of the National Council of Technical Schools) 


Don’t miss the February issue! 


If you’re a pilot and plane owner with a yen for travel, 
eo along with Pilot-Author Arentz and party on a weekend 
personal-plane trip to scenic West Yellowstone, Montana 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTION 
Hundreds of enthusiastic gradu- . 
ates praise Currey School of Aero- 
nautics to the sky. After starting AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE 
successful careers in aviation, they MECHANICS TRAINING 


realize the extra value of this fa- 

mous school’s teaching principles e 

— minimum books and lectures; maxi- HELICOPTER MAIN- 
mum practical training. 

Fighe and A. & E. mechanics TENANCE & OPERATION 
instruction offered—includes train- 
ing courses requiring the student to obtain his pilot's certifi- 
cate and A. & E. in order to graduate. 

In addition to 74 regular aircraft, precision type equipment 
of every description is available in the extensive Currey shops 
and laboratories—supervised by widely experienced, certifi- 
cated instructors. All facilities are more than ample for the 
students enrolled. 

Located at the municipal airport of Galesburg, Illinois—a 
beautiful, clean, small city where living conditions and social 
surroundings are ideal. Prospective students are cordially in- 
vited to inspect both school 
and city. 

All courses offered are ap- 
proved by the Illinois State 
Department of Education for 

training of Veterans under 
the G.I. Bill. Write for 

complete facts today. 


HELICOPTER MAINTENANCE 
AND OPERATIONS COURSE 


For those students who desire 
the most advanced field of avia- 
tion. A course for helicopter 
pilots or for those who wish to 
obtain their Aircraft or Engine 
Certificate, with specializationin 
helicopter maintenance. Re- 
fresher course and complete 
flight training is available in Bell 
Helicopters. 


New Classes start 
every five weeks. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CURREY SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 


(Division of Currey Flying Service) 


MUNICIPAL AIRPORT—GALESBURG, ILL. 
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In this type of pattern a clear throttle is indispensable and 
power must be applied if a gust or a bad guess starts to let you 
down fast in a tail-low position short of the fence. 

The flare out starts low above the ground and must be steady, 
sure and fairly fast as the ship slows on down, like a chute was 
dragging, and will pay off without much coddling. That’s a Cub 
technique, however. Other ships, other schemes. 

We taxied on up to the haystack, having landed short and found 
that Doc and his son were putting the Remington 12-gauge auto- 
matic together. The gun is carried, knocked-down, in the baggage 
compartment. Doc rigged a sling to keep it from falling back in 
the fuselage. 

All of his equipment is carried thus and the compartment has 
held, besides guns, fish-poles, boots, concentrated rations, game and 
fish and an occasional drop of snake bite remedy for those high, 
cold, and frosty mornings at 8,000-foot lakes in Idaho’s Stanley 
Basin. 

This was duck country. Loaded by the delta of the Bear River, 
this bay region is almost all fresh water and reasonably clear the 
year round despite Salt Lake’s saturated solutions at the end of 
Promontory Point. 

Just north and east of us the Bear River Game Bird Refuge is 
one of the world’s largest waterfowl sanctuaries. From recent flights 
over the area we knew that literally millions of ducks were feeding 
those protected waters on their leisurely way south for the winter. 
Also, came thousands of geese--canny, wise, wary and hard to 
come by. 

The outlying regions of this sanctuary are rich hunting grounds 
and thousands of ducks are taken yearly by carefully supervised 
hunters. Not far from our landing field is the duck club owned and 
patronized by movie star Wally Beery and friends. The area also 
attracts Ernest Hemingway, Gary Cooper and Clark Gable. 

While Doc and Howard unpacked their duffle, Rackham and I 
were joined by rancher Floyd Woodward who drove over from the 
ranch house. His welcome was so pleasant that we loaded him into 
the Cub to repay his hospitality. When you use a rancher’s field for 
free, the least you can do is take him for a ride and try to sell him 
an airplane and boost flying. 

From this point a boat, propeller-driven and fast and very shal- 
low of draft, is eperated by a contractor named Royes Petersen, who 
has a man stationed there all duck season to take hunting parties 
into the duck paradises across the bay stream and to tiny islands 
in the reed grown shallow waters. 

The boatman himself is one of the best construction carpenters 
in the state, but when the ducks start whistling south in the fall 
carpentry is not for him. Invariably Petersen, had to hire him back 
again every winter and that made for complications. So he bought 
one of the finest of the prop-driven shallow-water duck boats, put 
his hunting-mad carpenter on the job of running it, rents the serv- 
ice out for $10 per day per hunter for the round trip and thus keeps 
his duck-happy employee on the job right through the fall hunting 
season. 

While Rackham and rancher Woodward were out over the bay 
they wig-wagged the bostman and he came over to pick us up. 
Despite the extra flight we were in duck-shouting range an hour 
after leaving Odgen. 

Doc was elated to find that a friend already there had some 
brand new Super X ammunition with a four-chill load to replace 
the three-year-old six-chill loads he had been using due to the 
shortages. 

By this time it sounded more like war had been declared than 
Armistice Day. Guns were popping in the weeds on all sides as 
flights of ducks swept past and circled around, shaping up for a 
night or so stop over with the wildlife refuge regulars. 

An occasional majestic flight of geese came cranking past in 
their stately and impressive way. They were all high and myriad 
blastings of the more optimistic hunters failed to so much as ruffle 
their feathers. 

Rackham and I, out for the sun mostly and more interested in 
aerodynamics than ballistics, did no shooting and so concentrated 
on watching the flights; noting that the steady surging wing beat 
of the geese in V formation was an alternated and perfectly timed 
rhythm. The lead goose beat his wings down as the pair on each 
side beat theirs up. The next wing riders in turn beat up and the 
next pair down. Up flap, down flap, up flap, down flap, in a\ter- 
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nated rhythm, slow and almost ponderous 
but with a dignity that makes for an un- 
paralleled beauty. 

Then, as we watched, a flight came in 
lower and the pellets got into the flock as 
half a dozen hunters peppered the sky. The 
birds broke formation and scattered fast. 
One of Doc’s Super X loads tagged a bird 
for him. It landed not far away and was 
stone dead when we reached it. It was a good 


big fat gander with a band on one leg. This 


was an important kill. Banded birds are used 


by national organizations to study the habits 


of migratory fowl and a record is kept at 
various places on each tag put on every bird, 

Such bands:on birds taken near Ogden are 
usually turned into the Armstrong Sporting 


Goods Store where Ward or Hal Armstrong 


provide a secretarial service at their own 


' expense for writing the proper letters and 


getting the information into the proper chan- 
nels. This courtesy of the Armstrongs brought 
word back to us eventually that the goose 


Doc killed had been banded on the New 


England coast of the United States in 1944. 


And he was here in Utah two years later 


after a winter in the south and a sojourn 
to the north at least once. 

Actually, Call told us, he was doubly lucky 
to tag a big fat gander like that with a duck 
load in his 12-gauge and apparently a single 
pellet had gotten to a vital spot. No other 
birds dropped from that flight although they 
did scatter. 

We kept one eye on the sun and started 
back for shore when it got close to the top 
of the Promontory Ranges. 

Doc had his limit of ducks and the one 
goose aboard the Ryan and we got the props 


' ticking over just as the long purple shadows 
of evening were stretching out across the 
_ waters of the bay and as the final rays of the 


sun flamed with a bright golden brilliance 


_ against the snowy tops of the Wastach Moun- 


tains beyond Ogden and the other valley 
towns. 

Getting out of this field called for a stand- 
ard short-run procedure and Doc used some 
flaps and a tail-low pull off which hiked the 
Ryan’s wheels off at the earliest possible 
moment. The instant they lifted he eased the 
stick forward to hold it about three feet 
above ground, dropping the nose more and 
more as the ship picked up speed until he 
was in a level-flight attitude and ready for 


a normal angle of climb after take-off. 


Holding brakes until the engine was de- 
veloping full throttle power at that eleva- 
tion, we then started the take-off at right 
angles to the strip. By this, when we turned 
into the almost imperceptible wind we had 


nearly 15 mph and were accelerating rapidly. 


We had found in tests that letting the stick 


remain in neutral, with the tail down for the 


initial run, provided the least drag and fastest 


acceleration until the ship began to get some 
“life.” At this point the stick was eased for- 


ward to take the load off the tail wheel. A 
Cub tends to want to lift the tail right on up 
and it gradually leans forward. There is a 
point right there, well under the usual in- 


dicated stalling speed and far below normal 


take-off speed, that a properly handled Cub 
will fly. Only practice can tell you just when, 
but the way to do is bring it back when it 
gets there and do your best to put the tail 
wheel back on the ground. 

This can be done only with Cubs and the 
old Ford Tri-motors, it seems, but as you get 

(Continued on page 64) 
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TIPS FOR THE 


HALFWAY MEASURES. No matter how 
often the finger may be pointed at private 
flyers for errors of omission that endanger 
themselves and their planes, the same old 
mistakes crop up year after year—and often 
involve people who should have known better. 
A typical case involves the last National Air 
Races at Cleveland. Simple tie-downs were 
provided for parked planes; too simple it 
seems, because despite prior warnings sev- 
eral were tossed about and damaged when 
winds easily lofted the planes, along with 
their insecure ropes. Straight rods sunk in 
soft earth are almost as bad as no protec- 
tion at all. The only good temporary tether 
is one that has a “grip” even in sand, 
either a long, coarse-thread screw type or 
the familiar “arrow” which expands and 
holds more firmly when pulled. The kind of 
absent-minded thinking that allows planes 
to be closely parked without safe anchorage 
is always rewarded with ever-rising aviation 
insurance rates. 


RANGER ENGINE TIP. D. S. “Don” Wolf, 
factory service manager for mechanics who 
may overhaul Ranger six cylinder engines. 
“Any time the bushing which serves as the 
front bearing for the crankshaft is removed, 
it is most important to remember during 
replacement or reinstallation that the drilled 
hole in the bushing should be placed directly 
over the hollow dowel which channels the 
oil supply for the entire camshaft,” he says. 

“Many mechanics make the erroneous as- 
sumption that because there is an annulus 
in the bushing it may be placed in any 
radial position. If the dowel does not project 
into the large oil hole, within a hundred 
hours the entire camshaft housing and cam- 
shaft will be ruined,” Wolf warns. For the 
memory book, planes powered by the Ranger 
Six include the F-24R, Grumman Widgeon, 
and the war surplus UC-61, PT-19 and 
eZ 


TRAVEL KITS. Many men who go on fre- 
quent cross-country flights like to be clean- 
shaven when they leave the airport, but 
prefer not to look for the nearest barber. 
The best answer at present is a small toilet 
article kit that could be kept permanently 
in the plane. It can be as simple or as 


PLANE SERVICE 


PLANE OWNER 


elaborate as the owner wishes, but basic 
supplies could include a small utility mirror, 
safety razor with extra blades, brushless 
shave cream and a bottle of face lotion. 


PHONY SERVICE. The sooner most private 
flyers learn what makes their planes tick, 
the sooner they’ll be able to stop the few 
unscrupulous operators still in the fleecing 
business. The badly bitten pilots should 
remember that they may be able to help 
other still-unknown pilots avoid the bad 
places if they send all legitimate complaints 
to the various pilots’ and aircraft industry 
associations. 

A well-known stage and screen actor 
complained recently after completing a 
transcontinental trip in his own plane, that 
it seemed that almost every airport he 
landed at during his flight had a mechanic 
who was only too eager to point out some- 
thing wrong with his plane. Excessive 
charges following the almost-routine main- 
tenance he agreed to the first couple of 
times put him wise to the fact that his 
own scant knowledge of his new plane made 
him a wide-open sucker. Now that he knows 
more about his plane, he’s not going to 
make the same expensive mistakes. He also 
knows just which airports he’ll be sure not 
to land at during subsequent trips. 


BOUNCE LANDINGS. Experienced pilots 
who have harder-than-usual landings in 
planes equipped with some type of oleo 
struts might do well to have the struts 
closely checked for possibly defective opera- 
tion. One of the most prevalent causes of 
normal-looking, poor-operating landing gear 
is gummy hydraulic fluid. Strut fittings, 
bushings and glands are designed for use 
with specific types of fluids and any care- 
less substitutions or mixtures are sure to 
cause gumming or even more serious, de- 
terioration of the packing glands. Whenever 
any plane struts are serviced with new fluid, 
the owner should check to insure that only 
authorized fluids or their true equivalents 
are used. It may save an expensive over- 
haul job later on. In any event, there’ll be 
less mechanical reason for bone-jarring 
landings.—Jerry Leichter 
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PLANES WANTED 


WANT LICENSED L-5 or L-6. \Just be clean and 
reasonable. Write B. E. Godwin, Box 704, 
Big Bear Lake, California. 


WANTED BT 15 or 13—Send offers to H. J. 
Holt, 916 N. Cherry, Galesburg, Illinois. 


USED PLANES FOR SALE 


AERONCA CHAMPION 1946—>privately owned, 
relicensed August 1947. Equipped with skis. 
$1900. P. Rivello, 11 Union St., Attleboro, 
Massachusetts. 


AERONCA CHAMPION 1946 model total time 
107 hrs. 30 min. Equipped with Airboy re- 
ceiver. Licensed ’til May *48. Never cracked. 
Always hangared. Privately owned. All of- 
fers considered. Harold Ingle, 614 W. Water 
St., Piqua, Ohio. 


AERONCA CHIEF—J ess than 50 hours. Per- 
feet condition. Cash $2500 or trade on new 
car with $100.00 allowed over list on ear. 
Any proposition considered. WRITE: Don 
Criffield, Dowagiac, Michigan. 


1946 Model 140 CESSNA, low time, complete 
equipment, radio, etc., $1995, Sammie Goldin, 
Box 229, Marshall, Missouri. 


TWIN ENGINE CESSNA, late 1943 model, 
heavy wing, constant speed, fully recovered, 
wings and fuselage; attractively reuphol- 
stered, including window sills, with all wool 
fabric, new Plexiglas throughout, radio in- 
stalled in nose, baggage compartment with 
large outside door, battery under co-pilot- 
seat, rear floorboard raised. new carpets; 
landing gear, fuel pumps, gyros overhauled; 
comparable to a new airplane, all work done 
in our own shop. No time on engines since 
overhaul. Price delivered anywhere in 
U.S.A., $5500. Also one with 275 hours since 
overhaul, $4000. Groeneveld Company, 2 
Broadway, New York. Phone: BOwling 
Green 9-5762. 


CONTINENTAL C85 complete, 275 hours since 
new, $375. Continental C75 with engineering 
data to install in a J-5 Cruiser, 320 hours, 
complete, $375. Sammie Goldin, Box 229, 
Marshall, Missouri. 


ERCOUPE 1946. NC3616H: 100 hours total 
time, 2-way radio, starter, generator, navi- 
gation lights, never cracked, always hang- 
ared, excellent condition, $2600. W. Gibbs, 
Box 598, Staunton, Virginia. 


ERCOUPE—1946 model 41SC. Starter. genera- 
tor, navigation lights. 125 hours. Recent 100- 
hour inspection. Selling for $2250. Original 
owner, J. T. Semans, 3852 Grand Central 
Terminal, New York 17, New York. 


ERCOUPE—Delivered new October 1946. has 
only 48 hours. Sensitive altimeter, starter, 
nav. lights. $2300. Write P.O. Box 424 or 
call Yankee Airways, Portsmouth, N. H. 


PT-19, just relicensed, $695. Sammie Gold- 
in, Box 229, Marshall, Mo. 


1947—150 STINSON VOYAGER for sale. Total 
time 65 hours; always hangared. Complete 
set of Blind Flight Instruments. First 
$4000.00 cash buys it. Car] O. Schacht, 10002% 
DuBois St., Lawrenceville, Illinois. 


100 HP SUPER CRUISER, low time, Bendix ra- 


dio, like new condition, $2495. Sammie Goldin, 


Box 229, Marshall, Mo. 
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ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
accepted with the understanding 


that it will be placed in the first 


issue closing after receipt of order. 


Classified forms close first of sec- 


ond month preceding date of issue. 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PREPAID 


1947 STINSON VOYAGER 150. Blue color, five 
coats of wax, Radio Transmitter, Receiver, 
Loop, Landing Directional Gyro, Turn & 
Bank, 8-day clock, Sensitive altimeter, 
Sperry Altitude Gyro. Koppers Aeromatic 
Propeller, Extra Sensenich Propeller, seat 
covers. 93 hours. never damaged. No trades, 
have %7650.00 invested in plane. Privately 
owned, Need larger plane. Will deliver to 
best offer. Write Box #133, C/O Skyways, 
444 Madison Ave., New York. 


Late '46 TAYLOR CRAFT DELUXE, cost $2600. 
24 gals. gas supply, waxed, always hang- 
ared, never damaged, turn and bank, new 
federal skis, total time- 105 hours. $1700 
Dr. G. W. Nelson, D.D., 8., Loyal, Wisconsin 


USED AIRPLANES—Bargains at selling-out 
prices. Licensed ready to fly. Privately 
owned, Extraordinary buys! Don’t purchase 
an airplane until you see our listing. Na- 
tional aircraft directory, 25¢. Better hurry. 
Aero Traders, SSW, Adams, Mass. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES 


PILOT EOOTS—New, Shearling lined, dark 
brown leather, rubber bottoms, Army type 
has one zipper or Navy type. two zippers 
and partial rear lace. Small, medium, large 
and ex-large. $16.95. Flying Equipment Co., 
1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Il., 
Dept. 8. 


GAUNTLETS—Natural Deerhide leather, baby 
lamb shearling lined, one finger mitten type, 
medium, large & X-large, $4.95 pr. Same 
gauntlet made of dark brown goatskin 
leather, small, medium & large, $6.95 pr. 
Brand new, Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 
W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Ill. Dept. S. 


GLOVES —B3A AAF, new, Flying Gloves, 
dark brown unlined kidskin leather, $2.95 
pr. Same glove in natural buckskin leather, 
$3.95 pr. G.I. Gloves, Khaki wool with 
leather palm, $1.95 pr. Dark brown leather 
gloves, lined, cotton wristlet, $1.60. Regular 
wool knit glove, brown or maroon, 95¢ pr. 
Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram 
St., Chicago 13, Ill. Dept. S. 


All Wool gabardine L-1 Flying suit, nine 
zippered pockets, in all sizes. While they 
last—$7.95. Your last chance to buy this 
garment at this low price. R.A.F. Manufae 
turing Company. 6 East Lake St., Chicago 1, 
Illinois. Buy direct and save. 


NAVY Intermediate Flight Jackets— New, gen- 
june dark brown goatskin leather, mouton 
fur collar, bi-swing back, zippered, celanese 
lined, elastie-knit waistband and cuffs, 
$35.00. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. 
Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Ill. Dept. S. 


HELMETS—AAF, new, A-11 kidskin leather, 
chamois lined with sponge rubber earcups, 
$3.45: or ANH15 tan gabardine with sponge 
rubber earcups, $1.00. Sun Dodger Flying cap, 
long visor, khaki or olive drab twill, $1.15. 
Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram 
St., Chicago 13, Ill. Dept. 8S. 


New A-2 type flight jackets made of the 
finest horsehide or goatskin. Zippered front, 
knit cuffs and waistband with roomy snap 
pockets. Regular sizes priced at $18.75. For 
big men, sizes 48 and 50 priced at $18.75. 
R-A.F. Manufacturing Company, 6 East 
Lake St., Chicago 1, Illinois. Buy direct and 
save. 


New £-15 type jackets made of durable O.D. 
cloth. Alpaca lined, knit cuffs and waist- 
band with genuine Mouton fur collar. All 
sizes. Now at only $11.95 R.A.F. Manufac- 
turing Company, 6 East Lake St., Chicago 
1, Illinois. Buy direct and save. 


A-2 type flight jackets with genuine Mouton 
fur collar. Body made of the finest front 
quarter horsehide. All sizes. Priced at 
$19.75. R.A.F. Manufacturing Company, 6 
East Lake St., Chicago 1, Illinois. Buy di- 
rect and save. 


New A-2 type flight jackets in genuine goat- 
skin. Knit cuffs and waistband, zippered 
front. Priced at $18.75. Names engraved in 
gold on leather strip with wings for only 
75¢. R.A.F. Manufacturing Company, 6 East 
Lake St., Chicago 1, Illinois. Buy direct and 
save. 


New B-3 or ANJ-4 sheepskin lined fur jackets 
reinforced with horsehide. In all sizes $22.50. 
B-2 sheepskin cap in all sizes, $3.75. R.A.F. 
Manufacturing Company, 6 East Lake St., 
Chicago 1, Illinois. Buy direct and save. 


B3 PILOT JACKET—Army type, sheep skin 
lined, dark brown accrolite leather, zippered 
$20.00. B2 Pilot Caps, sheep skin lined, long 
visor, ear laps $3.75. Pilot Vests, sheep skin 
lined $7.00. AlLA Pilot Trousers—O.D. cot- 
ton twill, alpaca lined, zippered sizes 32 & 
34 $18.00. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. 
Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Ill. Dept. S. 


NAVY Shearling Lined Jacket, ANJ, Genuine, 
new, dark brown leather trimmed with goat- 
skin, large shearling collar, zippered, two 
large patch pockets. Sizes 34 to 48. The real 
thing with thick shearling nap, a buy at 
$19.85. Pants to match, ANJ, new genuine 
Navy, shearling lined, zippered down both 
legs. Same sizes only $12.00 pair. Flying 
Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Dept. 8, Chicago 13, Ill. 


A2 FLIGHT JACKETS—Army type, new, gen- 
uine horsehide leather, dark brown, zip- 
pered, cloth lined, elastic-knit waistband and 
cuffs, $18.75; or same jacket with mouton 
fur collar, $20.75. State size. Many other 
items. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. 
Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Ill. Dept. S. 
BATTERIES —New, AN3152, 12V, 34 Amp. 10” 
high, 9%” long, 54” wide. Fits AT19, Stin- 
son, PT23, ete. $19.75 dry or $21.75 fully 
charged, ready to go, guaranteed. Also, 
AN3151 24V shielded, size 13%6” long, P39- 
D&F 8%” high, 91%6" wide, $24.75 dry or 
$26.75 fully charged. Fits UC78, T50, AT21, 
AT7, AT11 and some Cessnas, ete. Flying 
Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Chicago 18, Ill. Dept. S. 


ASTRO COMPASS MK.11—New with carrying 
case $10.00 each War Surplus. These cost 
the government over $100.00 each. Wylie 
Bros., 1840 W. Reno, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


SKYWAYS 


SKYWAYS’ Classified Advertising Rates are 8¢ per word—first 15 words (minimum size) $1.00. 


AIRCRAFT RADIOS: Motorola Air Boy Re- 
leiver: Receives Beacon, Weather & Tower. 
fomplete weight with batteries 4#, shielded 
mtenna housing. Designed for typical air- 
aft antenna range 100 miles. Super hetero- 
yne circuit station log for beam, frequen- 
ies, call letters, $31.00 less batteries. Bat- 
eries $2.45 each, Headphones $6.50 extra. 
(EK Transceiver, ASIB, brand new, $165.00. 
RC, Type 11 Communication System con- 
isting of remote controlled LF Range Re- 
jeiver and VHF Transmitter. Supplied com- 
lete with microphone headset, antenna 
ystem and cabling, equal to airline installa- 
ions. Price $427.00. Flying Equipment Co., 
ae Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
Dept. S. 


‘AY BAN Sun Glasses, original ladies or gents, 
18.95; with sweat bar, $10.95; Shooting 
jlass with sweat bar, $13.00 pr. Fisher Avi- 
ition Goggles, all types. Compass, Longines- 
}Vittnauer pocket watch type compass, $2.25. 
bLae West Life Jackets, $4.00; CO2 Car- 
ridges for same 25¢ each. Genuine brown 
jalf wallet, the finest, $4.50. Pilot License 
vase, P-1, genuine- Morocco leather, $2.50; 
?-2 sheepskin leather, $1.25, plus 20% ex- 
Mise tax on wallet and license cases. Nylon 
Hecarfs, white, 66”x18”, $1.95 ea. Flying 
quipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
hicago 13, Ill. Dept. S. 


je Down Kite—D1—Complete kit in zippered 

se includes 3 ropes, 18 spear heads—a life- 
ime kit—$8.00. Heath tie down kit, for 
fight aircraft, $4.50. Aircraft Inspection 
Mlashlight with long adjustable nozzle, $1.75 
ta. Aircraft License Holders, black artificial 
2ather, celluloid window, size 7x4%, 35¢ ea. 
Microphones, push button telephonic, T38C, 
16.75 each. Low Impedence Head Set, large 
far cups, $3.50 each. Head Set extensions, 
'1.00. Safety Belts, Khaki, $1.50 each. Air- 
traft Clocks, Elgin, 8-day, four dials, elapsed 
‘ime, $65.00. All new items. Write us on in- 
‘truments, props and engines, etc. Flying 
Yquipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., 
Uhicago 13, Ill. Dept. S. 


PIRES— Aircraft, new, 6.00x2 solid, $1.25; 
(0:00 tail wheel, $8.50; 6.50x10, $8.50; 8.90x 
12.50, $9.50; 5.00x4, $6.95; 6.00x6, $9.50; 


| .50x10, $11.00; 8.50x10, $12.00; 12.50x4%, . 


00; 277, $11.00;:30”, $21.00; 33”, $23.00. 
ther sizes and tubes available. Complete 
ew wheels, tires and tubes for AT6 or BT13 
$65.00 per set; subject to prior sale. 
(Vrite requirements on props, engines, 
harts, etc. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. 
'Volfram St., Dept. S., Chicago 13, Ill. 


14 Traveling Bags—Army type, new O.D., 
large and roomy, holds several suits without 
vrinkling plus many other items, $18.00 plus 
% tax. Wrist Watches—all new A.A.F. 
lgin wrist watches with large sweep-second 
hand, 15-jewel. Guaranteed against defec- 
five workmanship for one year. Price in- 
vludes tax, $31.75. Flying Equipment Co., 
(641-5 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Ill. 
(Dept. S. 


SOLD STAMPING—Names stamped in 24K 
old lettering on dark brown leatherstrip 


0 sew on jackets, etc. One line 65¢, two 
ines $1.00. No C.O.D.’s on stamping orders. 
lying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram 


‘3t.. Chicago 13, Ill. Dept. S. 
| 


sINOCULARS—New 7x50 Bausch & Lomb 
3Zinoculars with case, strap and filters, 
3145.00. New 6x30 Navy Binoculars with 
»ase, $65.00. Add 20% excise tax to above 
orices. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. 
Wolfram St., Dept. S, Chicago 13, Ill. 
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AIRPLANE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Airplane Photos—Latest models—old models. 
Dime for list and sample 4”x6” photo. 
Sully’s, 1382 Franklin Ave., Aliquippa, Pa. 


AIRPLANE PHOTOS —4¢ each! Glossy, size 
2%4"x442". Lowest priced, largest selection. 
Send 10¢ for sample ‘‘Skystreak” photo, and 
huge catalog listing thousands of other air- 
craft. Henry Clark, Box 322, Saratoga, N.Y. 


INSTRUCTION 


FLIGHT TRAINING PLUS:—The Sanford School 
of Aviation is the only Private School offer- 
ing you all the following advantages: 1. Free 
Housing on field for students available to 
both Veterans (under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights) and Civilians. 2. Large modern air- 
port, 4-200 x 6000 ft. macadam runways, used 
practically entirely for student instruction. 
3. Restaurant and Lounge right on the field, 
reasonable rates and good food. 4. Free 
Flight Training for Veterans under the G.I. 
Bill of Rights, offering complete courses; 
Private, Commercial, Flight Instructor and 
other courses now being planned. 5. Recrea- 
tional program, good fishing, hunting, boat- 
ing and swimming and moonlight barbecues 
in a State that is famous for year around 
climate and outdoor sports. WRITE for 
descriptive pamphlet, “A CAREER AND A 
VACATION AT THE SAME TIME.” R. H. 
Browning, School Director: Sanford School 
of Aviation, Box 980, Sanford, Florida. 


VETERANS: Would you like to live, rent free, 
while training for a career in Aviation??? 
We offer individual rooms in dormitory 
(for single men only) while training for 
your Private, Commercial, Instructor, In- 
strument, Twin Engine, or A.T.R. courses. 
Come to Texas, the center of Aviation train- 
ing, and enjoy year-around flying. Reserva- 
tions made in advance. Waco Aviation 
School, Inc., P.O. Box #1993, Waco, Texas. 


VETERANS: Get your free flight training in 
the dude ranch country. World’s best winter 
climate. Soaring, riding, hunting. Rodeos 
and other Western Activities. Free Housing. 
Hassayampa Air Service, Inc., Wickenburg, 
Arizona. 


WE GUARANTEE—you will pass your CAA 
written examination or money back. Proven 
home-study instruction. Get your commer- 
cial ratings and earn while you fly. Make 
the airplane pay you! FREE employment 
and business counselling to students. Air 
Institute, MS, Adams, Mass. 


STUDENT PILOTS: A complete study course for 
Private Pilot exam. New Civil Air Regula- 
tions plus questions and answers. 84 pages— 
digest size—printed with large legible type, 
$1.00. Money back guarantee. Also Quiz 
books for Commercial $2.50. Flight In- 
structor, $2.00; Navig-Aid, Cross Country 
Planner, $1.00. C.O.D. or postpaid. Hangar 
Flying, Dept. 2C1, 112 E. Grove, Blooming- 
ton, Ll. Clip this. 


V.A. STUDENTS: Brand new study outline for 
your written in form of questions and an- 
swers. Complete for all writtens through 
Commercial. Covers all parts of regulations, 
navigation, meteorology, aircraft and theory, 
engines. Don’t flunk your CAA written. 50¢ 
cash, no stamps, no C.0.D. Money back 
guarantee. Hangar Flying, Dept. 2G12, 112 
E. Grove, Bloomington, Ill. CLIP THIS. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INTERESTED IN LATIN AMERICAN & FOR. 
EIGN EMPLOYMENT??? $1 brings 1947 copy- 
righted Foreign Service Directory listing 
firms with interests in Construction, Oil, 
Mining, Aviation, Manufacturing by Per- 
sonnel expert and hot list of companies hir- 
ing. Global Reports, Dept. SW, 6417 Home- 
wood, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


"*ALASKA—The Last Frontier"’ offers thousands 
of opportunities. $1 brings 1947 
Government Map and copyrighted Report 
with authentic listings of Fishing, Mining, 
Aviation, Lumber, and Construction con- 
cerns. Current information on Homestead 
Lands, Prospecting and Business. Listing of 
firms hiring. Alaska Opportunist, Dept. SW, 
6417 Homewood, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


POSITION WANTED 


A & E Mechanic, graduate of approved school. 
Some experience. Prefer Midwest. Curtis 
Cleland, Montevideo, Minn. 


HELP WANTED 


INTERESTED IN LATIN AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
EMPLOYMENT??? 250 firms with whom we 
correspond await the qualifications of our 
clients. Upon receipt of $4.00. WE’LL 
PLACE YOUR APPLICATION IN THE 
HANDS OF THE PERSONAL DIREC- 
TOR WHO IS HIRING and mail you list 
of employers. WE’LL GET YOU RESULTS. 
ae Box 424-C, Hollywood 28, 
alif. 


GOOD PAYING JOBS NOW OPEN. We'll rush 
by Airmail—Hot leads on who is hiring and 
firms to contact for best opportunities. 
Latest report covers aviation and other 
fields. Domestic and foreign. Send only $1.00. 
Please state your interests. Research Serv- 
ices, Aviation Division, Box 426, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri. 


JOBS: Pilots, instructors, mechanics, engin- 
eers. Write to Aviation Employment Serv- 
ice, Box 7, Adams, Mass. Trial registration, 
$1.00—brings list of positions. 


AIRLINE CAREERS. Recent 7,000-word survey 
of today’s employment opportunities in the 
rapidly expanding air transportation in- 
dustry tells you what jobs there are, and 
how to get them. Qualifications, salaries, ad- 
vancement. $1.00. Christopher & Co., Dept. 
D2, Box 118, Cooper Station, New York 3, 
NY: 


BOOKS 


"AERO MECHANIC'S QUESTIONNAIRE’ by 
Ralph P. Rice—a comprehensive study for 
aircraft and engine mechanics. 2000 multi- 
ple-choice questions (form as used in CAA 
examination) and answers on following sub- 
jects required for mechanic license: Sheet 
Metal, Welding; Hydraulics; Rigging; Aero- 
dynamics; Wood, Fabric, Doping; Propel- 
lers; Ignition; Lubrication; Carburetion; 
Power Plants; Civil Air Regulations. $3.00 
postpaid or C.O.D. Paxon Publication, Box 
479, Lawrence, Kansas. 


MAGAZINES (back dated)—foreign, domestic, 
arts. Books, booklets, subscriptions, pin-ups, 
etc. Catalog, 10¢ (refunded). Cicerone’s 
Center, 863 First Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
(Continued on page 62) 
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ADVERTISING 


(Continued from page 61) 


BOOKS (Continued) 


BUILD, FLY, BULLET RACEPLANE. Fast, Eco- 
nomical Low-Winged Lightplane. Blue- 
prints, $2.00. Corberaft, 80 Maxwell, Roches- 
ter LEN Ys 


AERONAUTICAL BOOKS—135 odd items of in- 
terest, many autographed by famous pilots. 
Write for bargain price list (just out). Ad- 
dress: King Cornett, 125 N. Main St., Tulsa 
3, Okla. 


BOOKFINDERS! QOut-of-print, unusual books 
quickly supplied. Send Wants. Clifton, Box 
1377 sk, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


THE NEW Cadet System by Thorpe, Vol. I 
Aerodynamics, Vol. Il Material Maintenance 
and Instruction, Vol. III Engines, Ignition 
and Carburetion. $9.00 worth of books for 
$5.00. Airplane Sheet Metal Construction by 
Baudette $2.00. Fletcher’s Aircraft Worker’s 
Manual free with all orders. Ozark Airways, 
Marshall, Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


""VAPO-STEAMATIC'' WATER INJECTION for 
automobiles, private planes, motorcycles. 
Easily assemble yourself (parts anywhere, 
only $1.00). LATEST “CONTROLLED HU- 
MIDITY” SYSTEM (developed by former 
Air Force Engineers!) “Cuts” fuel consump- 
tion! Greatly increases Horsepower, Speed! 
Eliminates detonation, carbon, oi] pumping. 
Cooler, sm-o-o-ther motor! Copyrighted 
“Water Injection Handbook,” fully illus- 
trated including “Installation Instructions,” 
$1.00. Newhouse Industries, 5941-S Here- 
ford, Los Angeles 22, California. 

PILOTS, STUDENTS: Fly us your “flying” nega- 
tives air mail for the best Super Deluxe 
Enlargements. Three 8x10 for $1.00 post- 
paid! Flying Schools, Clubs, quantity dis- 
counts. One day service! Edney’s Studio, 
Itasca, Texas. 

DON'T BUY NEW NECKTIES! Send six ties and 
$1.00 and receive six different pressed neck- 
ties. Ten cents each additional tie. Please 
state color preferences. Help a 100% Vet- 
eran enterprise. RESEARCH SERVICES, 
Main Post Office, Box 426, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


DEADLY JUDO—T'iercest fighting technique. 
Trick knockouts. (200 photographs—plus il- 
lustrations—Three volumes. Complete, $2.24. 
Variety House, Box 46-PI*, Wall Station, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


YOUR NAME and WINGS in 23 karat gold on 
leather patch, military or civilian, $1.00 
each, 3 for $2.00. Names only 2 for $1.00. 
CLUBS, SCHOOLS, AIRLINES, your own 
wings or design. JULIE’S LEATHER- 
CRAFT, Lone Tree, Iowa. 


MINIATURE PROPS —Approximately 2 ft. long, 
ideal for clock or desk souvenir, $2.95. 
Sammie Goldin, Box 229, Marshall, Missouri. 


ENVELOPES. 150 printed, $1.00. 500—$3.00. 
Harold Haus, Lancaster, Ohio. 

INEXPENSIVE FLYING: Join a non-commercial, 
private flying club in New York City. 
Phone: Joe Schwarz, Fordham 5-3009, any 
evening between 7:30 and 9:30 P.M. 
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Dilbert 


(Continued from page 45) 


ered on their nerve senses. They even feel 
the vibration of a missing engine. 

While we are in this safety mood, it is well 
to know that the attitude for a normal 
climb varies with different airplanes. It 
doesn’t even remain constant for the same 
plane. Just like a wagon, it takes more horses 
to pull a loaded one up hill than if it is 
empty. Many things besides weight affect 
climb; condition of the engine, air tempera- 
ture, altitude, icing, etc. If in doubt, don’t 
climb so steeply. When you climb at too 
great an angle,, the plane will “mush” and 
you won’t gain much altitude. If you per- 
sist in this attitude, the airplane will grad- 
ually lose speed until it stalls. 

We've climbed high enough now. To re- 
cover all you do is release the back pressure 
on the stick and let the nose return to level 
flight position. As you do this, notice that 
the engine speed increases, so throttle her 
back to cruising rpm. 

All right, that wraps up two of the basic 
maneuvers, turns and climbs. Now let’s com- 
bine them and make a climbing turn. This 
can be all one smooth maneuver, but to be- 
gin with we will do it in two stages. 

First, add throttle and put the plane in 
a gentle climb. Hold the climbing angle 
steady and ease the plane into a turn. As 
you learned fer a normal turn, coordination 
of your controls is important. 

It takes more back pressure than for a 
normal turn because you already have pulled 
her back to climb. Remember when we started 
our climbing lesson, we learned that torque 
and slipstream effect tended to pull the nose 
to the left as you increased power? It takes 
right rudder to correct for this, sometimes 
even a bit in a left climbing turn. Just little 
tricks of the trade; exactly the difference 
between a mediocre pilot and an expert. 

Skidding in turns is dangerous; in climb- 
ing turns doubly so. You lose airspeed in a 
skid; another way to stall—and spin. 

Your airspeed decreases in a climb. Also, 
you know that you stall at higher speeds in 
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a turn than in-level flight. Since both fac- 
tors are present in a climbing turn, you 
can not climb as steeply in a turn as straight 
away. Failure to heed this point is a third 
way to stall and spin. To recover from a 
climbing turn, roll out of the bank, just the 
same as from a normal turn. At the same 
time, ease off your extra back pressure so 
that, by the time you are flying straight, you 
are back in a normal climb. 


believe that 


‘about climbing 
turns / 


Unconscious Brake Jammers— 
After making a normal landing, Dilbert noted 
that his plane started to swerve. Full oppo- 
site rudder, however, failed to keep the air- 
plane from angling off the runway and 
turning over. Dilbert insisted he hadnt 
touched his brakes during the entire landing. 
Tire marks on the runway, though, showed 
that there had been some brake pressure 
from the moment of contact. It turned ou! 
that he had raised his seat just before com 
ing in to land. 

If the truth were known, many landing 
accidents are caused in just this way. A pilot 
frequently raises his seat to make a landing. 
This makes him stretch to reach the pedals 
and it also changes the angle at which his 
feet contact them. In this position there is 
a natural tendency to touch the brakes with- 
out being aware of it. 

Every aviator is entitled to as much for- 
ward and downward vision as he can get 
when landing. There are two ways to increase 
this vision while at the same time remaining 
within easy reach of the pedals: 1. Adjust 
the brake pedals before take off so you can 
reach them comfortably with the seat raised, 
and 2. Place a cushion behind you. The 
cushion system pushes you forward where 
you can sce over the cowling, and at the same 
time keeps you near the pedals. + 
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(SEAPLANE PILOTS Jeff Lyon and Gene Landman sat out a seige of fog at the Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe Hotel on Wilmington Island, Ga., and "discovered" a pilot haven 


Heorgia RON 


A blanket of fog rolling in from an ocean 
seldom brings good fortune to anyone... 
least of all airmen. But the blanket that 
lrolled in on us recently had a silver lining. 

A friend and I were en route to Florida 
in a Piper Cruiser on floats. Bad weather 
‘had kicked us about quite a bit, so we were 
more than a little anxious to get down 
Florida way where the summer clime would 
bounce the sun off our wings instead of the 
‘rain that seemed to prevail north of the 
‘Mason-Dixon line. 

_ As we approached Savannah, on the 
coast of Georgia, Jeff nodded seaward and 
groaned that ominous word, “Fog!” I lost 
no time in letting down . . . and chose 
the Wilmington River as a landing area 
‘when Jeff reported a dock, conveniently 
located, that could be home for the Cruiser 
until the fog lifted. 

. As we taxied up to the dock, a young 
man caught our wing and called out a 
welcome to Wilmington Island and the Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe Hotel. 

Located on the river’s shore, the Ogle- 
thorpe offers a landing basin for personal 
aircraft practically at its front door, and a 
landing field (Bill Hobb’s Wilmington Island 
Airport) for landbased planes just a short 
distance off the hotel’s backdoor. What 
makes it a veritable paradise for pilots is 
the fact that the manager of the Oglethorpe— 
J. B. Temple—is partial to visitors that come 
in via personal plane. The story behind that 
is worth recounting: “JB” was standing on 
the dock in front of the hotel early one 
eyening when he noticed a landplane circling 
the area. Guessing (and correctly) that the 
pilot was lost, JB waved his arms at the 
wayward winger until he’d attracted his 
attention, then pointed off in the direction 
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of the field. The pilot heeded his directions 
and soon made a safe landing at Bill Hobb’s 
field. Thankful for the help JB had given 
him, the pilot rode over to the hotel to 
give his thanks in person. The two men ended 
up gabbing about aviation far into the night. 
Ever since then, J. B. Temple has kept a 
welcome eye out for all visiting airmen. 
The Temple welcome, however, isn’t the 
only thing that attracts air-minded guests. 
Hotel facilities offer swimming either in the 
ocean or in a pool, excellent hunting and 
fishing in season, year-round golf, tennis, 
croquet, shuffleboard and even bicycling. 
The food is about the best I’ve ever en- 


joyed, and the cocktail lounge, complete 
with nightly entertainment, is worth a 
visit . . . or two or three. 


The General Oglethorpe is definitely a 
resort hotel that calls for a stay of a week 
or more. But if youre RON’ing, that’s 
okay, too. You'll be as welcome as the 
guy staying a week. And your plane will 
be well taken care of. Bill Hobb’s air- 
port is complete with flying school, repair 
facilities, hangars, etc., and he’ll see that 
your aerial chariot is gassed up properly 
whether you arrive by landplane or sea- 
plane. There’s a station wagon that'll de- 
liver you, bag and baggage, to the hotel. 

Anybody with an airplane and who wants 
to go someplace in it, will do well to put 
a circle around Wilmington Island on the 
Savannah Chart. It will measure 801 air 
miles from New York; 980 from Chicago; 
600 from Washington (D. C.); 280 from 
Atlanta . . . or 145 from Jacksonville. 
If you’re flying to Miami for the All Ameri- 
can Air Maneuvers, make Bill Hobb’s field 
and the General Oglethorpe Hotel your 
RON on the way down.—_GENE LANDMAN 
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AERONAUTICAL TRAINING DIVISION 
< hee 


Lon 
Lambert-St. Louis Airport, Box S-1, St. Louis 21, Mo 


FLYING 


WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED 
PILOT IS CARRYING... 


You'll find these time-proved navigation 


instruments in thousands of lightplane 
cockpits. Increase the safety and enjoy- 


ment of your own flight. 
Illustrated above, top left, the Dalton Mark Vil 
wind-time-speed-distance computer, $5.00; top 
right, the Weems Mark II plotter for plotting 
bearings and courses and measuring distances, 
$2.00; and lower right, the American Airlines 
computer, $5.00. All with instruction booklets. 
Not shown, Rolaire Model G map case for easy 
cross-country navigation, $9.95; aeronautical maps, 
charts, and logbooks. 

Write for free listings of 

new and surplus equipment. 


PAN AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE Dept. SK-I 
12021 Ventura Blvd., No. Hollywood, Calif. 


ATTENTION VETERANS 

Elementary and Advanced Flight Training under 

the G. I. Bill. Fully Equipped airport on lakeshore 

with winter and summer sports facilities. 145 hrs. 

from N. Y. C. Approved by C. A. A. Send for 

catalog and further information. 

AVIATION SCHOOLS & SERVICE, Inc. 
LAKE SUSQUEHANNA AIRPORT 
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Graduates PROVE the value 
of N.E.A.S. training 


Your opportunities in aviation are lim- 
ited only by the value of your train- 
ing. The better jobs go to those with 
better training—it's as simple as that. 
Investigate the value of NEAS training. 
You will find our graduate A and E 
Mechanics employed by every major 
airline and aircraft factory in the U.S. 
They were trained with Yankee thor- 
oughness in our own shops, hangar and 
laboratories by C.A.A. approved in- 
structors. Their job is steady, their earn- 


ings are increasing. 


Send for information today. 


Short-Field Sportsmen 


(Continued from page 59) 


back to a point where you’d swear the tail 
wheel was in a gully that nose will lift, the 
wheels will come up a couple of feet, the 
tail wheel will then drop a foot below three- 
point position and you are flying. 

The average private pilot and the bulk of 
all students would be flabbergasted at the 
fields that a Cub will work out of safely with 
this technique properly applied. 

But there’s a kicker to it. This is a dan- 
gerous attitude. The faintest loss of power 
and the ship is stalled out—but plenty. 
Naturally, any climb in this attitude would 
be suicidal, so it is mandatory that you ease 
the stick forward as soon as you have forced 
the nose to rise. Too fast a shove forward and 
you go right back on the ground, hard. Just 
ease it up and let the tail make the necessary 
motions to reach level-flight position. 

Once off, acceleration is reasonably fast 
and the safety factor increases from nil to 


They made sure of success when they 
enrolled at NEAS. You, too, can get 
this same training. Engineering courses 
in conjunction with Boston University. 


Lic. by Comm. of Mass. Dept. of Edu. 
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quite large in a few seconds’ time. 

Earlier in the day I had stepped off the field 
to measure distance. This is recommended on 
all off-airport operations. Even if you land 
okay on a field, it is worth while to walk the 
whole length of your intended take-off lane 
just for the sake of your landing gear and 
propeller. You might find that up just a bit 
farther than your landing roll some farmer 
has a head of water turned into some low 
grass. The mud can be six inches deep, but 
you won’t see it until you look through the 
cabin top as you hang from the safety belt. 
In pacing this field I found that between 
fence and haystack was a good hard hunk of 
ground just over a thousand feet long. 

By shading just to the right of it, I had 
another 500 feet in case it didn’t lift. By 
holding close to the stack on take-off we 
had an excellent chance to check our take- 
off performance with an actual obstacle that 
couldn’t snare us if we failed to hurdle it. 

Elevation was 4,200 feet, temperature about 
58 degrees, wind absolutely calm, Cub carry- 
ing about 350 pounds crew weight and half 


PICTURE 
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THE FLYING SPORTSMAN 
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COVER—The Ryan XF2R-1, called Dark 
Shark Fireball, is powered by both a gas 
turbine turning a propeller, and a separate 
jet engine in the aft section of the fuselage. 
Built for the Navy, the Dark Shark has an 
exceedingly high rate of climb, a speed re- 
ported to be in the 500-mph class, and take- 
off and landing characteristics that are neces- 
sary for aircraft operations off carrier decks. 
PAGES 18, 19—pDOUGLAS; 20, 21, 22—ARENTz; 23— 
STINSON, ROSS; 26, 27, 28—PINNEY; 30, 31—SAN AN- 
TONIO EVENING NEWS, MACON, GA., NEWS, WINFIELD 
DAILY COURIER; 32, 33—DAvis; 34, 35, 36—ARENTZ; 
37 —DON DOWNIE; 38, 39—DOWNIE; 40, 41—ARNOLD, 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, DOUGLAS; 47—FLIGHT, AERONCA, 
ROSs; 52—SAN ANTONIO NEWS. 
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a tank of gas. It was turning up 2000 revs 
when we let the brakes go. As soon as the 
tail started coming up, I knew it was 
going to fly. You can tell,a lot about a 
small field in any altitude by noticing what 
your airplane is doing in relation to the 
percentage of the field it has used up. 

If half the field is gone and you are al- 
most “there,” you can quit worrying. If it is 
three-fourths gone and your plane only half 
ready to fly, then act fast. Chop the throttle, 
drag your feet and throw out the anchor. 

We got in the air at about 550 feet and 
I let the ship hold steady as the tail slowly 
came level. At about 800 feet from point of 
starting the run we had indicated airspeed 
enough for a normal climb and when we 
reached the haystack there was enough re- 


serve speed that we could have zoomed a 


50-foot pole line at that range if necessary. 

I don’t intend to make Quixotic take-off 
runs from that distance at 50-foot lines in the 
future, but the information is tucked away 
for emergency use in case the necessity ever 
arises. That’s actually the whole secret of 
getting use from an airplane, with maximum 
safety the main consideration. 

Doc operating that Ryan from that field is 
nowhere near the operations margin of the 
aircraft. Yet, other private pilots in this same 
region have shrunk from buying similar 
planes because they “are too hot.” 

Proper training can double the use of every 
plane and proper study of all airplanes would 
provide the owners with more usage. 

Doctor Call has learned that a field of this 
length at 6,500 to 7,500 elevations in Idaho 
and Wyoming does force marginal operation 
on him if there is no wind. But he never 
passes up a good spot to fish because the 
field isn’t a paved mile runway. He simply 
weighs his tests in the balance and if it 
means flaps for take-off, he jumps it off. 

If your engine is going to fly you for four 
hours over 11,000-foot mountain ranges, you 
can sure as hell trust it for 10 or 15 seconds 
at critical attitudes on a take-off if you have 
learned in advance what you are trying to do. 

On another duck hunt a few days later in 
Idaho we found that the Cub, in a stubble 
field with four inches of snow, at 5,100 feet 
elevation, with half a tank of gas and 
400 pounds of crew weight aboard, could 
be flown out of a field, 60 rods between the 
fences, with room to spare—quite a bit—but 
we pulled the tail of the ship into a corral 
gate just to get every foot of it we could. 

A first take-off with just one pilot was 
made as a test flight, to see how much of the 
field was going under the bridge before she 
lifted. But that’s another story. 

Before it had gotten dark this Armistice 
night we were back at Hinckley Field and 
found Doc and his son there ahead of us. 

We had stayed as late as possible and used 
navigation lights coming in. The field is 
lighted of course. 

In five and a half hours total time we had 
flown to a crackerjack hunting ground, had 
several good hours of hunting done and were 
back with the game. Driving over and back 
by car would have used about the same 
elapsed time without any time for hunting. 

I began to understand what Doc Call meant 
when he said that from here on out all his 
fishing and hunting trips would be made 
by air. You might as well pick your weather, 
anyhow, and when you’ve done that, who has 
the time to waste fooling around on a 


crowded, dangerous highway? +h 


SKYWAYS 
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